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FOREWORD 



This study is the third to be conducted and published in the 
effort to up-grade Pennsylvania’s public libraries so as to prepare 
them for the next decade. 



These studies have been conducted for a variety of reasons. 

For one, a thorough and effective study makes the case for change 
sometimes when statements based on opinion, no matter how 
firmly held, do not. The study, properly accomplished and 
effectively publicized and employed, presents a line of reasoning 
and the facts on which the reasoning is based. It tends, thus, to 
reduce potential areas of misunderstanding — or, at least, to 
identify and restrict the areas of conflict. Carried out by persons 
experienced in research and able to produce generalizations 
from accumulated data rather than from habit or prejudice, reports 
such as these may significantly alter the course of librarianship. 
Anyone who looks seriously and without prejudice at the 
statistics of library service of all kinds cannot help but be 
convinced of the need for change. 



Another reason for conducting and publishing studies such as 
this and the preceding two is that every sizable library has a 
responsibility to add to the store of objective data about 
librarianship. The practice of librarianship is too often based 
on rather arbitrary opinions rather than on tested hypotheses. 
Only as we accumulate a large body of objective studies will 
we be able to move from copying the solutions worked out as 
administrative problems in particular libraries toward the 
development of a coherent theory and practice of librarianship. 

Very soon after The Library Code of 1961 was passed by the 
General As." o mbly of Pennsylvania, Doctor Beasley and I conferred 
on the prospect of his engaging in a study which might lead to 
the development of a system for the eventual evaluation of the 
program. One can expect legislative review of such a new and 
experimental program as set forth in The Library Code after a few 
years of operation. This study resulted from that conference, as 
did certain other study topics. The report deserves to be read 
and contemplated over a period of time by librarians especially in 
Pennsylvania, but also elsewhere. It represents die effort of a 
skilled and sensitive political scientist to bring this point of view 
to bear on a problem of public library administration. 

Ralph Blasingame, Jr. 

Associate Professor of Library Services, 

Rutgers, the State University; formerly 

Pennsylvania State Librarian 



Harrisburg 
January, 1964 
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INTRODUCTION 



This manuscript contains a series of recommendations for a uni- 
form statistical reporting system for Pennsylvania public libraries. 
Because the librarians have prepared and disseminated a wide varie- 
ty of statistics in the past thirty years, there has been a great deal of 
previous experience and experimentation on which to base these 
recommendations. Some of them, therefore, are rather obvious and 
normally would not be challenged as an essential element in any 
reporting system. Some of the others, though, are a product of a 
much different line of thinking; they will probably be controversial 
and may need modification as they are tested. The recommenda- 
tions greatly reflect my conviction that many of the practices and 
procedures in library work can be quantified in a meaningful man- 
ner. The Cost of Living Index prepared by the Department of 
Labor and the Benefit Ratio computed by the Corps of Engineers 
for hydro-electric projects are examples of complex statistical com- 
putation which are accepted for social decisions. These are much 
more complex than the activities of most library programs. This 
is not to deny that one can go too far in trying to quantify; I hope 
this error has not been made in the following report. 



A change in statistical reporting systems is always approached 
cautiously by members of the profession. Some of the members 
feel more comfortable with an existing system because they have 
intuitively learned to adjust mentally to the statistics so that they 
are. meaningful, even though on the surface they are misleading. * 
At the same time, as new methodology is perfected, it should be 
accepted. Again, it is hoped that the recommendations in this 
report constitute a reasonable balance between the new and the 
preservation of the old. 

At the present time there is a nation-wide study of statistical report- 
ing with an orientation toward establishing standard definitions 
for some library terminology, # For the most part, the results of 
this particular study will not affect the recommendations in this 
report but will actually make some of the recommendations more 
precise and meaningful. 



A venture of the magnitude attempted here obviously could not 
be completed alone. Many librarians in the Commonwealth pa- 
tiently listened to and answered questions that often showed the 
naivete of the author. The staff of the State Library constructively 
criticized many ideas I offered while at the same time showing an 
interest and offering encouragement. For this assistance, their 
reward unfortunately is only in that nebulous concept of “psychic 
income.” Specifically, though, I must note the assistance of Mr. 
Ernest DeProspo who worked formally as graduate research assistant 
but whose contribution to the research clearly entitles him to be 
called a colleague. 
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PARTI / PURPOSE OF COLLECTING STATISTICS 



“Would you tell me, please, which way I ought to walk from here?” 
“That depends a great deal on where you want to get to,” said the Cat. 

“I don’t much care where,” said Alice. 

“Then it doesn’t matter which way you walk,” said the Cat. 

“ so long as I get somewhere,” Alice added as an explanation. 

“Oh, you’re sure to do that,” said the Cat, “if you only walk long enough.” 

Alice's Adventures in Wonderland 



A mark of modern American civilization is the ex- 
tensive usv. of statistics. There is almost an obses- 
sive desire to learn more about a social phenom- 
enon, to speculate on ramifications if certain things 
are true, and even to collect data out of curiosity 
to see if anything significant can be found. Some- 
times this obsession results in new ideas and pro- 
cedures which can be considered economically and 
socially useful. At the same time, it sometimes 
produces a bureaucratic administration which col- 
lects data just to have it available — as if large 
amounts of data were a bastion for protecting the 
decision maker. How to maximize the first result 
and minimize the impact of the second one is cru- 
cial in all plans of statistical reporting. 

In administration, as in research, statistics per- 
form a special function. In the first place, they 
constitute a special language to describe programs. 
They often show relationships clearly and more 
easily than words, and changes in the social scene 
do not affect their meanings . 1 Most important, 

1. For example, “branch,” “station,” and “outlet” are now 
used interchangeably by many libraries, although at one 
time their definitions connoted specific types of service. 
The words “library service” themselves not only mean 
different things now as compared to the 1980’s, but even 
within the profession there is and has been a lively 
discussion about the elements that are involved. In con- 
trast, smaller units like "square feet of floor space,” 
“number of periodicals listed in certain indexes,” and 
“number of persons on a staff with a graduate degree in 
library science” are capable of rather precise definitions 
and can be applied to the 1930’s or 1960’s to describe 
what library service included. 



statistics have emotive meanings only insofar as a 
reader feels impelled to create and use them. Sta- 
tistics, in fact, constitute such a neutral and dis- 
passionate language that they are often criticized 
for being too mechanistic and not reflecting the 
social and psychological values which give substance 
to individuality. This kind of criticism is valid if 
the statistics are presumed, improperly, to provide 
the final answer rather than describing factors and 
their relationships. 

Librarians are great users of the statistical lan- 
guage, and, as a survey of annual reports and 
budgets clearly reveals, are even quite willing to 
allow this language to be the major method of com- 
munication to members of library boards and the 
public: Circulation figures are quoted proudly to 
show the use of the library, and by implication its 
value to the community. The book stock is re- 
ported in quantitative terms with an implied as- 
sumption that only quality items were acquired. 
The number of borrowers (cardholders) is cited 
to show wide participation by the community in 
the library program, and hence its social value. 
The stewardship of the administration during the 
year is also described in such terms as number of 
new books added, the upkeep of the building, and 
the activities which could not be accomplished with 
the limited budget. Standards of good library serv- 
ice are also couched in this statistical language: 
number of books per person, hours open, size of 
professional staff, and square feet of floor space. 
When queried about the meaning of these stand- 
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ards, the formulators always stress their attainment 
is not necessarily evidence of the maximum quality 
possible. Although rarely stated bluntly in the liter- 
ature, what is meant is that the probability of a 
library having “quality” is greater if it meets the 
standards than if it does not. A way in which to 
describe this probability, then, is a second function 
of statistics in adminjftration. 

Although librarians use statistics extensively, they 
do not utilize the same statistical symbols to de- 
scribe the same program or event; and, moreover, 
do not agree on which symbols are important. 
Despite the fact that nearly all states, and the 
Library Service Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare print statistical 
reports on local library service, the data is of little 
value if a person wants to determine differences 
or similarities among states. This failure to develop 
uniform reporting almost suggests a parochial feel- 
ing that the people of each state are trul, unique. 



a position which is hardly defensible in light of 
modern sociological and psychological knowledge. 

^ Even within a state, uniform symbols are not widely 
accepted . 2 As a result of these differences, one feels 
after reading a number of library reports that he is 
dealing with a group of languages which have a 
common origin but which are sufficiently different 
that communication is possible only after study. 
This may explain why significant national figures 
are not available. At least, one is impressed that 
national library service is “handled” in two or 
three pages in the Municipal Year Book and one 
page in the U.S. Statistical Abstract* 

This report, it is hoped, will offer some guides 
for stressing common elements and developing some 
new approaches acceptable to all the “dialects.” 
While written primarily for Pennsylvania libraries, 
there is no evidence that the problems or solutions 
are limited to them. Pennsylvania libraries are an 
integral product of the national library movement. 



ASSUMPTIONS AND RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 



Any recommended statistical reporting system is 
based on a series of assumptions and, hopefully, 
sound research which the reader must understand 
in order to follov? the reasoning behind specific 
suggestions. At this point, therefore, a short discus- 
sion of these is in order. 

2. As an example, compare the reports of California, Ohio, 
* New York, and Michigan. For illustrations within Penn- 
sylvania, see A Study and Recommendations of Library 
Districts in Pennsylvania , Kenneth E. Beasley and Carl 
Robinson, Institute of Public Administration, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1962. 

There is a great deal of literature on library statistics, 
but most of it contains pleas for better statistics rather 
than careful research to show what should be done. 
This may -be due to doubts about the need for research 
as expressed in Practical Administration of Public Li- 
braries , Joseph Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor. (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1962) p. 132. Some very good 
research was done in the 1930’s and early 1940’s. 

A special national research project is now underway, 
under financing from the American Council on Library 
Resources, to develop uniform definitions for library 
statistics. Its results will supplement this study which 
concentrates on the kind of data that should be collect- 
ed. If a set of national definitions are eventually accept- 
ed by the profession, they could be applied easily to the 
recommendations in this report. The Library Science 
School of the Drexel Institute of Technology is also 
conducting a related study entitled ‘‘Method Study of 
Small Libraries.” 



Data Must Measure Something 
The basic reason for requiring the submission of 
any statistical data for use in a comparative report 
is that they describe or measure some specific char- 
acteristic, in this case a characteristic of a library 
program. Although it would be helpful, the data 
need not reveal the ideal or even establish a norm 
as long as they describe the characteristic preciselv 
and in a consistent and logical manner so that me 
method of ranking can be developed by the profe. 
sional librarian which will show such points as 
“good” or “excellent” or “acceptable .” 4 A particu- 
lar statistic or system of statistics does not need to 
reflect (and in most social phenomena cannot) all 
of the possible variations in a characteristic as long 
as the overall picture is accurately portrayed. For 
example, the value of some library statistics is in 
the depictment of library service in an. entire state 
or region and not in the detailed description of the 
program of any one library. Indeed, if the statistical 
system is developed properly, there are special sta- 
tistical tools (e.g., probable error and deviation) 
to help describe whether the features of the picture 
are blurred or sharply defined. 

3. There are, of course, other sources of library data, e.g., 
U.S. Office of Education and salary statistics compiled 
by the Enoch Pratt Library. 

4. For an individual library, comparisons are nearly always 
made on a historical basis. 
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Types of Data 

From an examination of individual library pro- 
grams and general professional literature, it is clear 
that four typ&s of statistical data must be consid- 
ered. First, there is that data which the Common- 
wealth needs in order to administer a state-wide 
program. Included in this category is information 
for decisions on state-aid, proper use of funds, and 
trends in library development. Second, certain data 
must be kept internally by individual libraries in 
order to facilitate daily decision-making. Although 
the form of this kind of data varies a great deal, 
there is apparently a marked agreement within the 
profession about the need for certain basic items. 
Third, some statistics are necessary for local public 
repoffingr these often are highly individualized in 
the sense that they have special meaning for a 
particular community. An example would be the 
number of school classes that visited the library 
or the number of gift books received from a com- 
munity club. Fourth, certain data must be collected 
for research purposes. Even though some statistics 
in this category are difficult to prepare and appear 
from an individual library’s point of view to be 
senseless, the library profession has a responsibility 
to the public to explore in greater depth its con- 
tributions as a public program and how the con- 
tribution can be maximized with a given amount 
of resources. Research data are also essential if 
new entrants into the profession are to do more 
than mimic the actions of their elders . 5 Notwith- 
standing their importance, research data do not 
necessarily take precedence over the operation of 
a program. Information certainly should not be 
collected unless there is a serious intention to use 
it; and it should be as much as possible a by-product 
of the other three types. 

Each of the four types of statistical data has spe- 
cial functions, but at the same time they are inter- 
related and should be viewed collectively as ele- 
ments of a total statistical system. If the total system 
is properly devised, inclusion of any one of the 
four types should not constitute a significantly add- 
ed administrative cost for any library, but its 
omission would mean a serious gap in the knowl- 
edge of the public and the library profession. 

5. Unfortunately, antiquated administrative systems often 
provide the best data. The old “Newark charge-out sys- 
tem,” for example, is almost unexcelled for studying 
the characteristics of patrons and book use. The prob- 
lem of getting reliable data from streamlined adminis- 
trative systems is well illustrated in Patterns in the Use 
of Books in Large Research Libraries , Herman H. Fuss- 
ier and Julian L. Simon. (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Library, 1961, 283 pp.) 



Responsibility of the State Library 
Gathering and reporting data are not obligations 
of local librarians alone. A state has corresponding 
obligations to advise librarians about procedures 
and the possible uses of data and, even more impor- 
tant, to support them with central services for com- 
piling and analyzing the statistics. Given the recent 
advances in automatic data processing, this means 
designing and developing a statistical system predi- 
cated on the submission of raw data by local librar- 
ies which is then refined and printed centrally by 
computers . 6 Collecting raw data without checking 
for accuracy or using them, as a number of states 
apparendy do, is an empty exercise which adds 
nothing to the total fund of knowledge. Central- 
ized sendee is particularly meaningful for compil- 
ing research data which librarians can use for in- 
ternal administration but which an individual li- 
brary could prepare in only unusual situations. 

T hree Year Plan 

Because of the wide variety of current practices, 
any system of uniform statistical reporting will re- 
quire changes in local procedures. For some librar- 
ies, basic changes will be necessary, including the 
collection of more data than is the practice now. 
Others may find they are collecting too much and 
can reduce the expenditure devoted to this func- 
tion. Regardless of which extreme is involved, it 
is assumed in this report that implementation of 
uniform reporting should be gradual over a period 
of at least three years. This interim period will 
allow an opportunity for discussion and for librar- 
ians to examine their internal administrative struc- 
ture as it relates to the development of statistical 
reports. 

Standard Definitions 

The most difficult part of establishing a reporting 
system is formulating definitions and outlining the 
style of the standard forms. In the first place, both 
are clear manifestations of change which will meet 
with resistance, particularly when a librarian sees 
for the first time how his or her program compares 
with those of neighboring librarians, or begins to 
visualize the difficulty of explaining a new system 
to the local board. 

6. In terms of the scope of the following recommendations, 
the data for al! libraries can be punched on two or three 
cards for each library in approximately 20 hours; and 
in 30 minutes a printed version of them can be prepared 
for offset reproduction. Special computations such as 
percentages and index numbers can be processed from 
the original cards in almost a correspondingly short time. 
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The definitions pose a problem also because they 
can be formulated only after a basic philosophical 
question is answered: To whom should the (fata be 
addressed: the public or the librarian? Unfortu- 
nately, the tendency in American culture is to 
resolve such an apparent conflict by saying “both.” 
Clarity and simplicity as a result are all too often 
sacrificed. The recommendations in this report, in 
sharp contrast, are based on a conviction that sta- 
tistics should be collected primarily in a form 
meaningful to the citizen and that professional 
librarians can make any necessary adjustments for 
administrative purposes easier than the public can 
make the reverse adjustment. In some instances, 
such as classification schedules for personnel, ad- 
ministrators need more detail than the public de- 
mands. Where this occurs, special research reports 
should be prepared. 

Is there any justification to this approach (which 
carries the implication that formulating definitions 
is a mechanistic process once the philosophical 
questions are answered) other than a person’s con- 
viction? Within the short space available in this 
report, note can be made of the public character 
of the library profession. Librarians are more than 
custodians of property or technicians trained to 
store and locate information. Within a given com- 
munity, they determine in many cases what ideas 
(and the form) will be readily and easily dissemin- 
ated to all individuals on an equal basis. At the 
same time, the librarian is not the Platonic philoso- 
phic king who by definition makes superior decis- 
ions. The individual whose intellectual curiosity 
is being developed by the librarian’s selection of 
material for the library is developed even further 
when he participates in the decision-making process. 
Before he can do this, though, within a 20th cen- 
tury concept of rationality he must be supplied 
(as in other areas of his life) with the information 
precedent to a sound decision. Pursuing this reason- 
ing even further, he should have access to a descrip- 
tive and critical statement of administrative action 
as well as professional attitudes. A secure profession 
will provide this information on its own initiative. 

Statistical Concepts of Quantity and Quality 
Not only do the definitions in this report reflect 
a primary interest in the public, but they are based 
also on statistical concepts which librarians use, but 
without formal recognition. Library work by its 
very nature deals in large numbers (e.g„ book stock, 
circulation, and cardholders.) From such large 
numbers, trends or general emphases can be de- 
termined accurately since minor deviations are 



either absorbed without causing a significant change 
in final results or they cancel out each other. For 
example, a collection of 30,000 volumes can be 
described statistically in a number of meaningful 
ways about as easily as a collection of 10,000 vol- 
umes or 100,000; and quality judgments could be 
made in all three cases by examining the titles of 
400 to 600 books. 

Often, though, knowing the general characteris- 
tics or trend is not sufficient. In some instances, it 
is useful to know whether the general emphases 
revealed are indeed the true ones. In still other 
instances, it may be more important to know some 
of the details within an emphasis, their causes, and 
their relationships. The first need is partially 
fulfilled by concepts of probability: What are the 
chances that a particular emphasis or generaliza- 
tion is correct? How much variation can one nor- 
mally expect in the characteristics of similar librar- 
ies? The second need is fulfilled partly by concepts 
of both probability and correlation. 

An illustration will show more clearly the appli- 
cation to library work. A collection of 80,000 vol- 
umes, selected at random from several collections 
of this size, has a very high probability that it is 
better (more useful to more people) than one of 
40,000 volumes. In this case, whether the 80,000 
contained 1,600 or 2,500 volumes on religion is 
probably not significant; in fact one can be fairly 
sure (from known characteristics) that if profes- 
sional librarians are employed, the 200’s will con- 
stitute between 2, and 3.5 per cent of the 80,000. 
Now, whether the 1,600 volumes is the best 1,600 
is another issue which can only be explored by 
more refined statistical tools and the evaluation of 
professional personnel. The probability that it is 
a good 1,600, thought can be partially determined 
by looking at the number of professional librarians 
on the staff, number of periodicals, general book 
budget, number of past acquisitions, supplementary 
community programs, and perhaps an examination 
of a random sample of titles. Or, to state it differ- 
ently, there appears to be a correlation or relation- 
sh, t among many elements of a library program. 
Why such correlations exist we do not always know, 
but ignorance in this case does not prevent us from 
drawing valid conclusions. Even such questions as 
whether an 80,000 volume collection is adequate 
for its community and whether it receives maxi- 
mum use can be analyzed by use of statistical data 
and methods. 7 

7. For an excellent example of the use of statistical con- 
cepts, see Patterns in the Use of Books in Large Research 
Libraries, Herman H. Fussier and Julian L. Simon. 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Library, 1961, 283 pp.) 



Limitations 

This report is not the proper place to present a 
long discourse on applied statistics. The discussion 
up to this point has been necessary, nevertheless, to 
indicate that the form of some statistical reporting 
recommended in later sections is devised in order 
to take advantage of some of these statistical con- 
cepts. It is recognized that this impersonal approach 
is contrary to many of the persona? values expressed 
by librarians and that it differs from the general 
professional stress on the individuality of libraries. 
Individuality, though, is not destroyed or even at- 
tacked if statistical reporting is viewed as a tool 
or language to help clarify issues. Statistics ob- 
viously cannot provide the entire description of a 
library program. A southern librarian beset with 
integration problems, wherein tables and chairs 
were removed from the library to discourage Negro 
use, wrote in his 1962 report: “A recounting of this 
unfortunate situation has thus seemed appropriate 
to explain both the brevity of this year’s Report , 
and the lack of far reaching recommendations for 
the future. Year by year evaluations will provide 



little accuracy this time, and future plans would be 
hazardous until the Library's existing status be- 
comes reasonably resolved.” No number of statis- 
tical tables could provide the perspective contained 
in this prose. 

Moreover, statistical reports cannot measure pre- 
cisely the cultural impact of an aggressive library 
program on a community. The real value of the 
library in this sense is measurable only in terms 
of generations. In the interim, much of the pro- 
gram is necessarily justified on faith bolstered by 
what empirical evidence can be mustered. A good 
example of this is the use of bookmobiles. From 
recent discussions, it is clear that the “bookmobile” 
has reached and probably passed its zenith. Its 
use up to now has undoubtedly been worthwhile, 
but there is evidence that reliance on it to gain 
widespread use of books should give way to greater 
use of more permanent outlets and “library sys- 
tems.” In short, this inability of statistics to describe 
or measure fully cultural impact is not an argument 
against statistical reporting but rather an expres- 
sion of its limitation. 



PART II / RECOMMENDATIONS 



The reporting system outlined in this report is 
described in two ways. The form in which data 
could be printed annually by the State Library is 
shown in Appendix C. The paragraphs which 
follow the charts describe the major elements of 
the system, oudine definitions of terms, and suggest 
subjects for specialized research reports. Obviously, 
the use of a “state annual report” as a focus for 
discussion is merely a convenient way of organizing 
a subject. The local library itself could be the 
focus and the same results obtained. 8 



Classification of Libraries 
LIBRARIES SHOULD BE CLASSIFIED IN A 
PRINTED REPORT AND COMPARED ON 
THE FOLLOWING BASIS OF SIZE (MEAS- 
URED IN TOTAL VOLUMES) : (1) 0 TO 5,000 
VOLUMES, (2) 5,000 TO 20,000 VOLUMES, 
(3) 20,000 TO 100,000 VOLUMES, (4) 100,000 
VOLUMES AND OVER. THIS BREAKDOWN 
IS BASED ON CHARACTERISTICS OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA LIBRARIES IN 1963 AND CAN 

8. For comments on methodology see Appendix B. 



BE MODIFIED AS THE CHARACTERISTICS 
CHANGE. 

Nearly all statistical reports on library programs 
make no distinctions between libraries except as 
the reader infers them from the data. In part, this 
is a reflection of a popular tendency to compare all 
libraries with an ideal, the ideal usually being the 
large, well financed, and well managed institution. 
The notable exception is probably the county li- 
brary which i c presumed often to have a major 
rural extension and school function. There is an 
error in this approach. Actually, several quite dis- 
tinct functions can be noted in library programs 
which suggest that only libraries with similar func- 
tions should be compared. In partially non-library 
terminology, these functions can be outlined as 
follows: 

Circulating Function. In the small libraries un- 
der 20,000 volumes, the major service is circulation, 
with much of the adult circulation being fiction. 
These libraries are located for the most part in 
small communities where a branch type of service 
is not necessary, and probably could not be afforded. 
In Pennsylvania, in particular, their average collec- 



tion is 60 per cent fiction. They will have a few 
chairs for on-site reading and studying, perhaps 
one seminar-type reading room, and one profes- 
sionally trained employee. They may loan a few 
musical or language records or pictures, but the 
value of this is more symbolism than anything else. 
Despite its simplicity, this function is useful and 
indeed important. The rating or evaluation, there- 
fore, of these libraries should be based on how 
well they perform it, and not on how much they 
deviate from a norm set for all libraries. 

The separate category of libraries with less than 
5,000 volumes is suggested because their collections 
are almost exclusively fiction, and they are open 
only a few hours a week. In many respects they 
most nearly resemble the small semi-independent 
station in medium size cities. 

Study or Research Function . Chart I shows in 
curvilinear form that the character of a library’s 
collection begins to change at about the 20,000 
volume level. From this point on, the value of the 
library derives more and more from the availability 
of non-fiction items. Correspondingly, the amount 
of circulation outside the library becomes less im- 
portant. In fact, it is presumed that only a special- 
ized audience exists for each non-fiction title and 
that direct usage will be erratic. One can go a step 
further and say that in this case the value of the 



library is partly determined by die probability that 
a designated book will be in the library when re- 
quested. As the probability declines, so does the 
value. Circulation is still a significant function in 
these libraries with 20,000 to 100,000 volumes, but 
it differs qualitatively and quantitatively from that 
of the smaller institutions. Also, at this point in 
size, loaning books to other libraries begins to 
appear. 9 

Metropolitan Function. At approximately the 
100,000 volume level, the character of the library 
program takes on two added characteristics. The 
research function becomes more pronounced, but a 
need also develops to set up special circulating 
libraries in the form of branches. What distinguish- 
es these units from small independent libraries is 
their “membership” in a larger organization with 
the consequent more effective use of resources. In 
this larger library, also, general cultural activities 
both increase and become more specialized, partly 
because there is a broader community base on which 
to build and partly because of the availability of 
more money. 10 Very rarely is a cultural program 

9. See the data on interlibrary loans for California public 
libraries in News Notes of California Libraries. (Sacra- 
mento: California State Library, Winter, 1962.) 

10. This does not mean that its impact on the total com- 
munity is necessarily greater than that of smaller li- 
braries in smaller communities. 
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established before the development of a large qual- 
ity book stock. This more pronounced emphasis 
on cultural activities does not mean the metropoli- 
tan library has a greater impact on the total com- 
munity than smaller libraries; such an evaluation 
is independent of any statistical classification 
scheme. 

School Function. Many public libraries in the 
United States provide direct service for school class- 
rooms, While Pennsylvania public libraries are no 
exception in this respect, they appear to have as- 
sumed this function more often than not as the 
result of many small demands peculiar to each 
community rather than a formalized decision to 
focus the program in this manner. The deposit of 
a large percentage of children’s books permanently 
or semi-permanently in classrooms is the most ob- 
vious sign of a major school service. Although no 
specific study has been made, and exceptions exist, 
this emphasis appears to be peculiar primarily to 
the circulating type of library and specifically to 
county libraries. Statistically, the school function 
is easily identified by its reports of abnormally high 
circulation. 

In a statistical classification scheme based on 
function, the population of the municipality tends 
to be of secondary importance. The community’s 
decision on the existing size of the library is first 
accepted at face value. Then the library is de- 
scribed by using its “peers” as a base point from 
which comparisons are made. In this way, a citizen 
can determine easily the rank of his library in terms 
of such items as staffing, nature of the collection, 
number of periodicals, and supplementary services. 
All of these elements are related more directly (but 
not exclusively) to each other and the size of the 
collection than they are to population. One needs 
only to examine the tremendous variation in the 
size of libraries in similar communities to conclude 
that population is not necessarily the major determ- 
inant of appropriate library service. 11 

Whether a given library is “good” or “adequate” 
for a particular community cannot be determined 
by this suggested emphasis on comparison of librar- 
ies with similar functions. This decision is a very 

11. There are actually a large number of determinants of 
desirable library service. While all of them cannot be 
related to each other easily or precisely, every effort 
should be made to develop improved models of good 
library service which take into account as many of the 
determinants as possible. Setting so many standards of 
a program on a per capita basis, as the profession does 
now, over simplifies unnecessarily the function of a 
library program and for that reason may actually mis- 
lead rather than inform the public. 



complex one based on overall community needs 
and resources and therefore must be made com- 
pletely independent of an evaluation or description 
of what exists. 

Two extreme examples will show the applica- 
tion of these concepts. A public library located 
in City A with a population of 30,000 and where 
there is a major college research library has a much 
different function than if it were located in City 
B, with the same population but no college library. 
In City A, the circulating function can be developed 
more extensively because the research function is 
already met. In City B, the available income must 
be devoted to developing both functions. In pres- 
ent statistical reports, there is an erroneous tend- 
ency to compare A and B because they are in the 
same size dty; and, of course, present standards 
of adequate service imply the two libraries should 
have similar collections and programs. Another 
example is a Pennsylvania library located in a 
community of 6,000 that actually reports a collec- 
tion of 55,000 volumes, and claims a service area 
of 52,000 people. Again, in most present reports 
and based on volume per person standards, this 
library at first glance has a good rating. However, 
if it were listed in a statistical report with libraries 
of a similar size, certain biases and distortions in 
its program would be revealed at once and a very 
low rating would be given — it has a staff of only 
five (three of whom are clerical) ; a reported cir- 
culation of 457,000 volumes, of which 93 per cent 
is juvenile; and an annual income of $26,000. 

Population Served 

THE SIZE OF THE POPULATION SERVED 
BY THE LIBRARY SHOULD BE REPORTED 
IN TWO WAYS: (1) POPULATION FOR 
WHICH STATE AID IS PAID, (2) ADJUSTED 
POPULATION TO SHOW EFFECTIVE SERV- 
ICE. “SERVICE” SHOULD BE DEFINED 
MORE PRECISELY SO THAT IT IS NOT 
CONFUSED WITH “ACCESS.” 12 
The concept of “population served” is essentially 
anachronistic and as a statistic to describe library 
service not very meaningful. 13 In the first place, 
effective and realistic library service, like many 

12. In legal terminology, an appropriate comparison is sub- 
stance versus procedure. 

13. State reports are far from uniform in their method of 
reporting population. A few like Pennsylvania and the 
U.S. Office of Education use population served without 
defining it precisely. Others, like California, use popula- 
tion of the reporting jurisdiction (county, city, town- 
ship, etc.) . 




public programs, is not related to formal political 
boundaries except in a gross sense. Some residents' 
within a city actually may not be served by their 
local library because its program is oriented to 
specific economic or social groups or because of too 
small a collection. Illustrations can be found in 
all states where public libraries cater to fiction 
reading, give minimal attention to culturally de- 
prived areas, focus reference acquisitions on items 
of interest to businessmen, ignore the general needs 
of labor, or provide service for that small clientele 
that happens to know the location of the library 
and for unknown reasons is strongly motivated to 
use it. 14 On the other hand, individuals who live 
in surrounding areas outside a city and go into it 
for work or pleasure may find the library there 
useful for a variety of reasons. Indeed, a large 
and good library attracts people from some distance 
away. 

Going a step further, the absurdity of any politi- 
cal boundaries as the sine qua non of library service 
is seen in long standing library policies. Anyone 
may normally use material in a library as long as it 
is not removed from the premises. No residence or 
taxpaying status is required. But if the material 
is checked out, either one or both of the foregoing 
qualifications may be enforced. 15 In a library with 
this approach to service, there are clearly at least 
two “populations served,” and if the orientation of 
its other activities were examined, several other 
“populations served” could probably be identified. 

In short, the notion that the existence of a library 
program means all interested persons are served 
(i.e., have equal opportunity to benefit from it) or 
that need coincides with established political boun- 
daries is much too simple for the middle Twentieth 

14. To slate these biases is not necessarily to condemn the 
profession — although some of them cannot be justified 
easily — because no existing library can anticipate and 
meet all present and potential needs. What is suggested 
here is to admit the obvious and discard the concepts 
based on it. 

15. The situation is almost absurd if one articulates part of 
the apparent subconscious reasoning behind this dual 
approach to library use. (1) An outsider (non -taxpayer) 
can have a free ride and use the library as long as it 
is not “too long” or “too free.” (2) People in the city 
are more honest than those outside, or in another city. 
(3) It is easier to check on a resident (e.g., in Philadel- 
phia compared to Lower Merion Township) and retrieve 
a book or collect a fine. The report by the Wayne Coun- 
ty Library on lost volumes is most interesting in this 
respect. See “Are Registration Cards a Must,” Walter 
H. Kaiser. Library Journal , Vol. 82, No. 11, (June 1, 
1957) pp. 1393-1399. 



Century. 10 Established ideas, though, are repudiat- 
ed slowly, and even the passage of the 1961 Penn- 
sylvania Library Code will not result in an immedi- 
ate reversal of thinking. In the interim, therefore, 
the realities of political allegiances, unequal facili- 
ties in neighboring areas, outmoded local tax sys- 
tems, statutory requirements for state aid, and the 
need to have some device (however crude) to meas- 
ure adequacy, compel some kind of measurement of 
the popular base for a library. 17 

The following formulation for measuring “popu- 
lation served” is designed to meet this present 
need. 18 Keeping in mind that until tests are con- 
ducted and until librarians become bolder in ex- 
pressing the goals of the space-age public library 
less than the ideal must be accepted now. 

1. The unit of government providing the major 
support should be considered the primary serv- 
ice area. If two or more units provide equal 
support, the population of the more inclusive 
one should be used. If cardholders must pur- 
chase cards, the number of cardholders is the 
service area. 

2. On this basis, if the ratio for the number of 
books per person is less than .5, the “popula- 
tion served” should be reduced until this ratio 
is obtained. 19 The reasoning here is simple. 
First, if the library cannot provide the equiva- 
lent of one book for every two individuals in 

16. The library profession may have done a major long-run 
disservice to itself and the public by the slowness with 
which it has admitted that the 1950’s and 1960’s arc 
indeed different from the 1920’s and 1930’s. 

17. The most accurals way would be to use a modification 
of the school concept of “average daily attendance.” 
Applied to the library, it would mean the number of 
people who make use of library facilities for any reason 
in a year. An adjustment factor could be developed to 
reflect “stand-by” value. Implied in this approach is 
that a properly organized library would continually 
attract new users, that is, a larger number of people in 
every community would use a library if a way could be 
found to communicate meaningfully with them; the 
validity of this implication could be tested easily. 

18. In interviews in Pennsylvania, librarians commonly talk 
about two or three areas, depending on the audience 
and purpose. The entire municipality is nearly always 
claimed. Surrounding areas may also be included if free 
borrowing procedures are allowed. In computing eligi- 
bility for state aid, the second area served may be in- 
creased or decreased in order to qualify for and maxi- 
mize state aid. 

19. This could be made more precise by including a require- 
ment that the ratio apply to both adult and juvenile 
collections. This ratio is far below the A.L.A. interim 
standard for small libraries: Communities from 5,000 to 
50,000 should have two books per person; communities 
under 5,000 should have three books per person. 
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the political jurisdiction at any one time, it is 
not really servicing the population but instead 
is merely making books available to a select 
group of fortunates. Second, librarians like 
other professionals are under pressure to show 
a large-scale operation in order to create an 
impression of a major program, (and one gets 
the feeling at times to stake out a "claim” for 
a certain geographic area) and therefore often 
unconsciously overstate the real area served. 20 
In the long run, though, it is better to report 
honesdy to the public and then push for a level 
of support that will make possible the attain- 
ment of the agreed upon professional goals. 
In using this .5 ratio, no distinction is made 
between the large and small community. 21 

20. In interviews in Pennsylvania, librarians talk about as 
many as three or four different service areas: (1) The 
basic one of the city, township, school district, or county, 
(2) Surrounding areas that contract for service by pay- 
ment of a modest or token sum of money, (3) Surround- 
ing areas to which free service is presumably given, (4) 
The area for which state aid can be collected. When 
asked about service area, some librarians draw a line 
which includes the most distant person that he knows 
who uses the library; this may be as far as 15 to 20 miles 
from the central building, or may include an entire 
county. 

21. Present standards calling for a lower ratio for large 
cities are apparently based on the assumption that as 
total volumes increase the diversity of titles increase and 
the turnover o? use of each book is greater. This ap- 
proach has several theoretical weaknesses and is not 
consistent with present social, economic, and political 
knowledge of the urban complex. So far as is known, 
no studies show that a book is in fact used more, but 
there are many persuasive justifications by librarians for 
opening new branches in order to give fast service to 
patrons. Unless one assumes that each branch in a 
metropolitan area serves a completely unique neighbor- 
hood, all of them must be stocked similarly; to this 
extent the use of any one book is reduced because it is 
spread out over several copies. As the apparent demand 
for a title increases, new copies are added so that a 
person does not have to wait a long time to read it; 
there is certainly no evidence that the popularity of a 
book is greater in an urban than a rural area, and, 
therefore, the person will wait longer to get it. We also 
know that peopie will not drive long distances to a 
library or m a ke repeated trips for the same item; hence, 
again branches are built. Would it not be more accurate, 
therefore, to say that a large city like Philadelphia is 
really composed of 20 communities of 100,000 each and 
that the need for copies and titles in each is about the 
same, despite the fact that it violates our puritan concept 
of economy to have duplicate collections within a few 
blocks of each other. 

An urban complex is very dynamic and generates a 
demand for many more specialized items than does a 
stable rural small town. This demand is more properly 



3. li branches or mobile stations are located in 
rural areas, only the actual number of users 
(cardholders) should be recorded if the unit 
has fewer than .5 books per person for the 
total population of the area of all branch loca- 
tions and mobile stops. 

4. If service outside the basic area is provided free, 
such as adjoining townships, only the popula- 
tion within six miles of the library (to the near- 
est full township) should be counted. This is 
the maximum distance the great majority of 
people will travel to use a library. 

TJL*'» definition, while novel and so far as is 
know \ not used in any state, is not as difficult to 
ad- iinister as it might seem on the surface. The 
population data are re .dily available from census 
reports, and once imputed the results would re- 
main the same until a major expansion or contrac- 
tion of the program occurred. The great advantage 
of the definition is drawing a distinction between 
people actually served and people who have an 
access to the library. State aid can, and should, 
continue to be related to the access figure — it be- 
comes the goal for service. In the first year of re- 
porting in Pennsylvania, the immediate impact of 
this recommendation will be to reveal areas where 
service does not truly exist and which are hidden 
now by contract arrangements and other admin- 
istrative devices that permit individuals to use a 
library if they demonstrate significantly more moti- 
vation than is expected of other users. Thirty-two 
counties in Pennsylvania do not meet the very low 
standard suggested above, and yet in current reports 
they report their total population as served. The 
definition also accentuates the importance of the 
program as contrasted with the existence of a struc- 
ture. 

Numerous objections will be made to this method 
of computing and reporting population served. 



a research or semi-research function; the persons in- 
volved are highly motivated; they will search and wait 
for a title; they will probably use it only once. A collec- 
tion to serve this demand is very distinct from the one 
just discussed at branches and is truly a characteristic 
of a central library. The more dynamic or more com- 
plex the metropolitan area, the greater is the need for a 
larger collection. The complexity referred to here is 
only in part a function of numbers of people, for the 
complexity (interpersonal relations) increases at a faster 
rate than additions of persons. In short, the need for 
books may increase more rapidly than the population. 

If the line of reasoning proposed here is correct, the 
standard for books per capita should actually be the 
reverse of what it is now. 
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Most of them can be easily answered by making the 
formula more sophisticated. One objection, though, 
deserves special mention because it goes beyond 
the technique and raises the basic question whether 
the method is truly an improved way of communi- 
cating or whether it is merely a new way of express- 
ing old ideas. To a certain extent the answer is yes. 
At the present time, an accurate description of the 
level of library service is made possible by setting 
high professional standards. A library, therefore, 
which claims a large service area but has a small 
collection and inadequate staff appears as below 
average in statistical reports. But this approach 
makes it difficult to communicate to the public 
that at some point the level of service is so low that 
in fact no service is provided for a substantial 
number of people. No matter how low the ratio 
of books per person drops, now there is always the 
impression that “we have service and all we need 
to do is gradually increase it.” This is the Polly- 
anna of library service. Not to be dismissed lightly, 
either, is the fact that present standards are in 
part derived from the service that exists. Extremely 
marginal institutions, as a result, help to set the 
standard. One might wonder whether the level 
of present service would be expressed differently 
if a different standard were developed. 



Cardholders 

THE NUMBER OF CARDHOLDERS SHOULD 
NOT BE REPORTED ANNUALLY TO THE 
STATE. INSTEAD, DATA ON THE CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS OF USERS OF A LIBRARY 
SHOULD BE COLLECTED PERIODICALLY 
BY USING STATISTICAL SAMPLING METH- 
ODS. A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF REGISTER- 
ING CARDHOLDERS SHOULD BE ADOPT- 
ED WHERE REGITRATION IS USED. 

Several reasons support this recommendation. On 
a theoretical basis, the concept of registered card- 
holders should be buried if there is any truth to 
the proposition that ready access encourages use. 
In recent years, a few libraries have experimented 
with other means of identification than a card, and 
undoubtedly the development of a library system 
will encourage further efforts of this kind. Where 
cards are still used, though, they are seldom re- 
quired as a condition of using resources on the 
premises. The number of cards outstanding, there- 
fore, reveals little except to indicate that portion 



of the “population served” that has a legal priv- 
ilege to take a book out of the library building . 22 

22. Research data from several libraries indicate these rec- 
ords may be highly inaccurate. Librarians are very re- 
luctant to revoke a card unless the circumstances clearly 
demand it. In many areas, moving away (and in one 
case, dying) is not ipso facto a basis for cancelling a 
card. 

Even further limitations on the value of this 
statistic can be noted. The gross percentage of 
cardholders to total population, which is the way 
in which comparisons of libraries are often made, 
is very misleading since it does not take into con- 
sideration the availability and use of other nearby 
libraries and the age distribution and educational 
level of the population. Likewise the growth in 
cardholders, reported most often as a net increase 
from the previous year, cannot be accurately an- 
alyzed by either the public or librarians unless 
adjustments are made for normal population 
growth, standard definitions of a “cardholder,” 
and standard procedures for renewing registration. 
In one sense, librarians have prided themselves 
prematurely on the increased use of their facilities 
as reflected by new applications for cards without 
realizing this was almost inevitable with the growth 
in population and schooling. So far as can be 
determined, no one has ever systematically checked 
to see if the increase in active cardholders is as 
great or greater than that of the general popula- 
tion and the level of schooling. Until this statistical 
refinement is made, we cannot really say what is 
happening to the lending part of library service. 

The arguments about reporting cardholders are 
not completely negative because there are some 
positive elements. In the first place, a record of 
cardholders is often necessary for internal manage- 
ment of a collection. As more people use presently 
established library resources, even those libraries 
with simple registration or identification systems 
will have to devote more effort to locating and 
recovering their material. Wayne County (Mich- 
igan), for example, has led a movement to abolish 
registration, and has gathered very convincing re- 
search data to support its position that a registra- 
tion system is rather cumbersome and costly. Its 
data, though, also suggests some problem areas, such 
as a high loss rate in transient neighborhoods. As 
library service expands within district systems (simi- 
lar to the Pennsylvania Plan) from the hard core 
of users who often place an intrinsic value on the 
book itself, a complete laissez faire approach may 
not be too practical. In general, large metropolitan 
units are already trying to find a solution to regis- 
tration of cardholders and recovery of books with- 
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out becoming enmeshed in massive record systems 
and controls. Secondly, a review of borrowers alone 
will give some insight into the total library service. 

Given all of these positive and negative factors, 
it would be preferable to gather data on cardholders 
on a three or five year basis so that the statistical 
adjustments and analyses mentioned above could 
be made. The goal would be a centralized system 
which provided useful data on library use and 
facilitated recovery of books, but which did not 
cost more to administer than the value of lost 
books. If librarians would agree on a uniform card 
and registration, the task would be greatly simpli- 
fied since statistical sampling procedures could be 
used. Use of these procedures would make more 
analyses possible, and the processing could be done 
centrally at the state level on computers. A by- 
product of uniform cards would.be another admin- 
istrative step toward the goal of the Pennsylvania 
plan of public access to all libraries on an equal 
basis. 

The following illustration shows one way to de- 
sign a card which would provide the data necessary 
for both internal control and research. Unlike most 
registration systems, this one separates the age 
group of 13 through 20 years. For unknown reasons, 



this young age group is classified as adult in nearly 
all Pennsylvania libraries, and yet the present evi- 
dence on reading habits and general library use 
indicates the teen-agers are quite different from 
the general adult population. For example, the 
demands for non-fiction generated by this group 
are particularly significant. 

A standard card obviously means a uniform term 
of issuance with compulsory renewal; no term will 
be completely satisfactory to all libraries since a 
long one would be desired for very stable com- 
munities and a short one might be justified for the 
dynamic cities. 

On-site Users. Whenever a study of cardholders 
is undertaken, it should be balanced with a con- 
current one of on-site users. A carefully prepared 
questionnaire given to every person who enters the 
library on certain sample days will furnish clues 
to probably the most important library unknown, 
namely why people come to the library at the time 
they do and what motivates them to use a public 
library. All that is necessary for this kind of study 
is volunteer help in monitoring the distribution 
of a standard pre-tested questionnaire similar to 
one used recently by the Wilkes-Barre League of 
Women Voters. A standard questionnaire has the 



STANDARD PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY REGISTRATION CARD 



(Name) 

(Address) 



Card No. 23-463-3890 
(City (Date 

or of 

Library) Expiration) 



(Sequence 

Number) 



(Telephone) 



Age 



Date Issued 



OCCUPATION 



Q5-12 years 

□ 13-20 years 

□ 21 - 24 years 

□ Over 24 years 



Could 

use 

different 

colors 



If Student (Name of School) 
Signature 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



) 

) 

) Standard 
) Classes 
) 

) 

) 

) 
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obvious value of allowing (1) central computations 
by the State Library and (2) comparisons among 
cities. 



Characteristics of the Collection 

THE BOOK COLLECTION OF THE LIBRARY 

SHOULD BE REPORTED AS FOLLOWS: 

N 1. TOTAL VOLUMES OF BOOKS [AS DE- 
FINED IN “DEFINITIONS FOR LIBRARY 
STATISTICS: A PRELIMINARY DRAFT, 
“AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
1961. ITEM El], ACCORDING TO (A) JU- 
VENILE, (B) ADULT FICTIONS, AND (C) 
ADULT NON-FICTION. JUVENILE BOOKS 
ARE THOSE OF PRIMARY INTEREST 
TO THE AGE GROUPS 13 AND YOUNG- 
ER. YOUNG ADULTS WOULD NOT BE 
REPORTED. 23 

2. TOTAL NUMBER OF NEW TITLES IN 
EACH CATEGORY OF (A) ADULT NON- 
FICTION, (B) ADULT FICTION, AND 
(C) JUVENILE. 24 

3. THE CHARACTER OF THE ADULT 
COLLECTION SHOULD BE REPORTED 
AS: 

A. TOTAL NUMBER OF FICTION VOL- 
UMES. 

B. NUMBER OF REFERENCE VOLUMES 
WHICH ARE CATALOGUED IN THE 
DEWEY SYSTEM WITH 000 AND HAVE 
AN “R” PREFIX. ALL DUPLICATES 
ARE COUNTED. LIBRARIES NOT US- 
ING THE DEWEY SYSTEM MUST USE 
THE EQUIVALENT NUMBERS WITH- 
IN THEIR OWN SYSTEM. (IT IS POS- 
SIBLE THAT THE NUMBER OF DIF- 
FERENT TITLES OR REFERENCE 
ITEMS SHOULD ALSO BE REPORTED.) 

C. TOTAL NUMBER OF NON-FICTION 
VOLUMES ACCORDING TO MAJOR 
DEWEY CATEGORIES (e.g., 100’s, 200’s, 
300’s, etc.). THIS DATA SHOULD BE 
REPORTED AND PRINTED ONCE 
EVERY THREE YEARS. 

23. The title of “young adults” should be discarded in 
favor of some other title which will not offend older 
persons with a reading ability equal to that of the young 
adult. In neighborhoods with a large number of adults 
with a 9th to 11th grade reading ability, books of this 
level should be stocked in large quantities. 

24. See definition of new acquisitions on Page 27. 



D. TOTAL NUMBER OF (A) VOLUMES 
OF MUSICAL SCORES, (B) RECORDS, 
AND (C) STANDARD FILE DRAWERS 
OF VERTICLE FILES. THIS SHOULD 
BE REPORTED ONCE EVERY THREE 
YEARS SINCE IT WILL NORMALLY 
NOT CHANGE MUCH. AT THE SAME 
TIME, ONCE COUNTED, AN ANNUAL 
REva-mvu vvvjuj_,D Bl, E/v>x Tvj PRE- 
PARE. 25 

E. WHETHER LIBRARY IS A FEDERAL 
DEPOSITORY FOR DOCUMENTS. 

When all aspects of a library program have been 
examined, one always comes back to the basic 
raison d’etre for the public library — collecting and 
making available a body of knowledge for the pub- 
lic. Yet, present reporting of this body of knowl- 
edge is almost without exception in gross terms 
which not only hides important characteristics of 
individual collections but also provides little re- 
search data for use in setting standards or training 
young librarians. 

This lack of statistical sophistication in the one 
area of library work that could profit the most 
from it stems apparently from a number of inde- 
pendent factors. One of these is nothing more than 
a lag in the thinking of some librarians. Reporting 
gross statistics was undoubtedly sufficient when 
many public libraries were “simple” institutions 
catering primarily to the elite fiction readers, and 
when the printing industry turned out relatively 
few new titles each year. “Total volumes” and 
“total acquisitions” were as advanced a measuring 
device as was necessary. Today, with libraries in- 
creasingly becoming multipurpose institutions, 
this approach misleads as much as it enlightens. 
Although some members of the profession recog- 
nize this change in purpose, they have mixed feel- 
ings about its import administratively: some are 
adamant in their belief that a body of knowledge 
gathered and stored in order to develop the mind 
can not be quantified and described in a mechan- 
istic manner by the use of “neutral” numbers. 
Others basically agree with this position, but they 
also recognize that some reporting of a collection 

25. Filins for general public use are not included in the 
reporting system because the alternative use by some 
libraries of a film circuit make a comparison almost 
impossible. Moreover, it is doubtful if public libraries 
in the future will stock these in any quantity in view 
of their ready access at such places as university audio- 
visual centers. Libraries will probably act as a coordina- 
tor in locating and ordering special items and providing 
equipment for showing. 
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is necessary. Still other members of the profession 
advocate improved statistical reporting but are re- 
luctant to devote the administrative time demanded 
by any new system; unlike the true bureaucrat who 
is excessively enamored with techniques, the people 
in this group are almost solely action or program 
oriented. The compromise acceptable to all three 
of these groups is the present simplified statistics 
reported by most states. 

Unfortunately, devising a suitable set of statistical 
data to describe accurately the nature of a collec- 
tion is far more difficult than analyzing the causes 
of past non-action. The present data are a handi- 
cap in that they are not sufficiently accurate to form 
a sound base, but they are adequate enough to 
expose some of the errors and deficiencies of statis- 
tical manipulations. What is proposed, therefore, 
must be viewed as experimental and hopefully as 
a minimum program on which librarians can read- 
ily agree. 

To determine the feasibility of collecting this 
kind of detail, and also to evaluate its usefulness, 
the collections of 10 libraries were counted (Table 
I). Assuming for the moment that these 10 are 
evaluated as a unit and that they represent all 
libraries, the data shows first a rather marked simi- 
larity in the relative weight given to certain subject 



matters. Indeed, the similarity is sufficiently great 
that one almost feels these librarians were told in 
their academic training or by some professional 
adviser that these were the proper percentages for 
each major category. Such was not the case, for 
none of the librarians involved (all professionally 
trained) had any idea what his or her collection 
was like until counted by outsiders. Do these per- 
centages, therefore, reflect an “unconscious” partial 
definition of a balanced collection which can be 
used to measure statistically the deviation of a 
particular library from a norm? Obviously, with 
data on only a few libraries, no conclusive answer 
could be given to such a question. However, if 
libraries reported this kind of breakdown, and the 
same similarities occurred, the profession would 
have taken a major step forward in determining 
what is deposited in libraries and in developing 
statistical norms. From the research done to date, 
this author is convinced that a curvilinear equation 
can be developed to guide librarians in their acqui- 
sitions. 

However, if few similarities developed, there 
would still be benefits from reporting the detail, 
for percentages are an easy way to identify certain 
peculiarities of a collection and to raise questions 
about them. In Table I, for example, why does 



TABLE I 

PERCENTAGE BREAKDOWN OF ADULT BOOK COLLECTION FOR 10 SELECTED LIBRARIES 



LIBRARY 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


1 


J 


Fiction 


25.0 


26.9 


34.0 


40.8 


54.3 


33.0 


40.7 


45.1 


25.0 


40.4 


000 


.8 


.8 


.7 


1.5 


.2 


.6 


.4 


.2 


3.1 


1.7 


100 


2.1 


1.3 


1.4 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.5 


1.5 


3.1 


2.0 


200 


3.2 


2.0 


3.1 


4.2 


1.0 


2.4 


2.0 


2.9 


3.3 


1.7 


300 


7.1 


5.6 


8.2 


7.8 


3.8 


7.6 


4.0 


5.8 


8.2 


6.5 


400 


1.0 


.3 


.7 


.5 


.7 


.5 


.3 


.4 


.8 


.6 


500. 


2.9 


4.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.6 


3.5 


2.2 


3.2 


3.2 


2.6 


600 


6.9 


3.6 


6.9 


6.0 


3.2 


5.1 


2.5 


5.5 


7.1 


5.5 


700 


4.0 


3.6 


5.4 


5.5 


3.3 


5.8 


2.3 


4.8 


7.6 


3.4 


800 


10.0 


3 


8.2 


8.2 


7.5 


10.7 


13.1 


6.4 


11.3 


9.4 


900 


26.1 


1 1.0 


23.8 


9.2 


17.1 


25.0 


24.2 


19.4 


21.8 


20.6 


Reference 


8.3 


34.2 


4.4 


11.3 


5.2 


3.9 


6.8 


4.8 


5.1 


5.0 



Miscl. 

N 



2.4 

61,845 



2.6 

30,984 



12,930 



.8 

55,660 



9,188 18,206 12,567 15,960 22,096 



20,542 



Library B have 34.2% devoted to reference? Or 
why does Library D have such a large collection of 
religious books but a small collection of 900’s? 2G 



Relationship of Quality and Quantity 

Reporting numbers perse means little (even if those 
recommended here are an improvement over pres- 
ent practices) unless they also indicate elements 
of quality. It is best to admit at the outset that no 
statistical report can outline accurately the quality 
of any one library collection without employing 
complex statistical sampling procedures; and even 
if these were used, it is doubtful if the results would 
be fruitful because the more specific the situation 
the more librarians disagree about quality. Never- 
theless, reporting as recommended above does give 
clues about quality. 

In the first place, it reveals major areas of 
strength or Dias. The smaller the library the more 
revealing are the figures. 

Second, quantity in libraries is more often than 
not evidence of quality. With the large amount 
of published material on the market, a library can 
only hope to acquire a sample of what is available. 
The larger the number of items the easier (and 
more likely) it is to make the sample reflect accur- 
ately the true universe of all published material. 
Therefore, given the wide range of needs for any 
one community, and assuming professional selec- 
tion guides are utilized, a librarian could choose 
new acquisition on almost a random basis and be 
assured that the overall quality of the collection 
would go up. Since it is always possible that con- 
sistently bad selections will be made, supplemen- 
tary information is necessary in order to measure 
the probability of its occurence. The key items to 
check would be the number of new acquisitions 
each year, distribution of the collection according 

26. Like probably any system of classification, the Dewey 
system is not always discriminating enough. As an illus- 
tration, a strong “900” series can be weighted either in 
travel and biography or history; some fiction should be 
classified in the literature or social science series; and 
the line between the BOO’s and 9C0’s is not always clear. 
One way to minimize this problem if librarians felt 
detailed reporting distorted the description of a collec- 
tion, would be to report total volumes in (a) humani- 
ties and language arts, (b) social sciences, (c) physical 
sciences, and (d) biological sciences. While this group- 
ing in my mind is not as desirable as the one proposed 
in the text, it is workable and does have the advantage 
of conforming roughly to the division of knowledge one 
usually finds in the academic community. 



to subject matter, and the existence of a systematic 
weeding plan. Estimating the unity of quantity and 
quality can be determined also from other known 
factors. For example, a library with a well trained 
professional staff is more likely to have a good 
“sample” than one without competent personnel. 
If the library has a good periodical collection, pro- 
vides service to many groups within the community, 
is used extensively, and is open long hours during 
the week, the probability becomes even greater. 

Using probability in this manner as a measuring 
device will not be easy for librarians to accept be- 
cause the device itself is not precise. It is difficult 
to explain to laymen, and it makes libiary opera- 
tions appear somewhat impersonal. No profession 
likes to admit that its decisions can be evaluated 
in such a manner. Misgivings, though, must be 
overcome and more time devoted to experimenting 
with statistics if some of the current library prob- 
lems are to be solved. Certainly, no other tool for 
measuring quality is either respected or accepted 
by the profession. The time-honored checklist has 
the widest acceptance, but at the same time it is so 
consistently condemned that one gets the impres- 
sion library researchers employ it out of a neces- 
sity to do something and to relieve “research frus- 
trations.” 

Several possible research projects illustrate the 
kind of investigation and experimentation that is 
so essential to the development of the library pro- 
fession. One is the applicability of sampling theory'. 
Assuming for the moment its liberal application, 
one could argue that samples of the book and 
periodical collection of all recognized good libraries 
should be close to the ideal or true representation 
of the universe. From these samples, a mean or 
average could be computed to represent this ideal 
in statistical form. This average in turn could 
become a standard against which all libraries could 
be measured. It should be remembered that while 
samples of good libraries should be close to the 
ideal, any one sample could differ markedly from 
another. Sampling is used now in a very elementary 
form in setting some library standards, so the idea 
is not entirely novel to the profession. 

Another project would be to develop a method 
of classifying fiction and juvenile material and to 
formulate an index number to show the overall 
character of each type of collection. A third re- 
search proposal is to test the validity of an idea 
mentioned above, namely, selecting books at ran- 
dom as opposed to so-called individual determina- 
tion of value. 
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Mechanics of Counting the Collection 

Because of the apparent work involved in report- 
ing these statistics, some comment on mechanics 
is in order. Accuracy in the count is very important 
since so many services of a library are based on the 
body of knowledge available. Also, the result of 
the count affects (or should affect) selection poli- 
cies. A number of libraries in Pennsylvania, though, 
have neither inventoried nor counted their collec- 
tion in recent years. If the proposed statistics in 
this Report are to be useful to the librarian, the 
Commonwealth, and the profession in general, the 
following procedures should be followed. 

Immediate Count. Each library should count 
its total holdings according to major Dewey classi- 
fications, if no count has been made in the past 
three years. 

Annual Counts. As a minimum, a physical count 
should be made of one-fourth or more of the collec- 
tion each year. For libraries that do not keep a 
formal catalogue of fiction books, this count would 
be very useful in keeping track of total losses. 

Ideally , a continuous inventory should be made 
on a cycle of four to seven years. This suggestion 
disagrees with those of Wheeler and Goldhor in 
Practical Library Administration . 27 They argue 
that a normal loss is one per cent (or less) of the 
bookstock in a year; and, therefore, the high cost 
of an inventory would exceed any benefits. For 
very large libraries, this observation is perhaps true. 
In the smaller libraries, though, the value of a book 
or periodical is higher because it may represent 
the only material on that subject. In the interest 
of the reader in these smaller institutions, a library 
staff should make every reasonable effort to locate 
lost items and replace them. The reader alone 
should not be expected to do this by looking un- 
successfully for specific tides. 28 In short, this is one 
area of library work where gross numbers may be 
misleading. A one per cent loss on 80,000 volumes 
is 800 books a year. If the concept of sample, as 
discussed previously, is valid, this 800 has more 
meaning than “1 per cent” for the patron who 
comes into the library and looks unsuccessfully for 
specific information. 

27. Practical Administration of Public Libraries, Joseph 
Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962) , p. 476. 

28. Counts and inventories are the easiest way to keep 
records current in libraries with collections of 200,000 
or les$. Pages, for example, can do much of it if there 
is a systematic plan of checking one-fourth or one-sev- 
enth of the holdings each year. As noted later, an in- 
ventory should not be the exclusive device to locate 
lost material. 



Identification of all items. No items should be 
kept in the library without some means of identify- 
ing them. In many libraries, as now administered, 
gift books, special collections, and paperbacks in 
particular would be affected. While this sugges- 
tion sounds dogmatic, it is far from being aca- 
demic. In several libraries visited during this re- 
search there were significant collections which a 
patron would only discover if he asked the librarian 
for items which happened to be in the collection. 
And even in these cases, the librarian sometimes 
had to rely on physical inspection and memory in 
order to describe what was available or to locate 
the requested items. To the reader, these items 
were lost. Despite the very valid objections to 
added administrative chores, the urgent need to 
make the best use of all library resources necessi- 
tates a faster system of identifying and locating 
material than recollection and perusal of various 
titles on a shelf. A requirement of identification 
does not mean that all items must be processed 
and catalogued in the same manner. 

Lost items. Items that are lost or cannot be 
located at the end of the reporting period should 
be removed from the records. Upon their return 
or recovery in a new reporting period, they should 
be listed as new acquisitions. Although this pro- 
cedure may seem strange to many librarians, and 
perhaps may seem to involve library' policy rather 
than statistical reporting, the method of handling 
lost items affects the accuracy of book counts. As 
far as known, none of the standard works on library 
administration deal with this matter except in 
very general terms. 29 The mechanical procedure 
suggested here has three major advantages: (1) It 
is simple to follow and can be adopted easily by 
all sizes of libraries. (2) It provides for and forces 
a systematic review of lost items. Impressions by 
librarians are plentiful about the reason for and 
number of lost items, but the validity of these 
impressions is unknown. (3) From a patron’s point 
of view, it is the availability of knowledge that 
interests him. A lost book is not available no mat- 
ter what the card catalogue says. Upon recovery, 

29. I£ libraries had large book budgets, this would not pre- 
sent a problem because the book would be replaced at 
once. In practice, only a very few libraries are so fortu- 
nate. Probably stemming from a long history of deficient 
book budgets, librarians often are loath to declare an 
item lost even after several months of searching. The 
desire is to “retrieve” so that a new title instead of a 
replacement can be made. There is a certain amount 
of self-deception in this procedure which prevents re- 
placement of major items while minor new ones are 
being added. 
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the impact on the total collection is the same as a 
new acquisition. 

Reference Material and Questions 
NO EXTENSIVE STATISTICS SHOULD BE 
KEPT ON REFERENCE MATERIAL (PROFES- 
SIONAL SERVICES) UNTIL DEFINITIONS 
CAN BE FORMULATED BY THE PROFES- 
SION. THE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES DE- 
VOTING ALL OR A MAJOR PART OF THEIR 
TIME TO REFERENCE WORK SHOULD BE 
REPORTED. 

Reference material is probably the most diffi- 
cult area in which to find meaningful data; and 
despite numerous discussions in the professional 
literature, no conclusions acceptable to the majority 
of librarians seem to have been formulated. This 
difficulty stems largely from the fact that librarians 
do not agree on a definition of reference. Two ex- 
amples can be cited: One library in Pennsylvania 
defines reference narrowly and as a result places 
nearly all books of this kind on general circulation, 
although they are not often checked out of the 
building. Reference questions in this instance are 
minimized and self-help encouraged. From an over- 
all view of this library’s role in the community, it 
would be erroneous to rate it as low as a small 
formal reference collection might imply. All that 
one can say is that its program is different. In con- 
trast, another library appears on the surface to have 
an unusually well developed reference program 
with a large number of reference questions, but a 
close examination of its operation shows that the 
number is partly a product of a policy of restricted 
access to a large number of titles (e.g.. Reader’s 
Guide). As a result, patrons must ask the staff more 
questions than would otherwise be necessary. Li- 
brarians could undoubtedly offer many variations 
of these two examples. 30 

If a uniform definition of reference material were 
formulated, a ranking system in the form of a 
reference index could be devised which in turn 
could become the basis for development of a mean- 
ingful standard. Such an index could be easily 
computed by a formula similar to the following: 

T 

Qi + 1.5 Q 2 + 1.75 Q 3 

where Qi is the number of reference volumes up 
to 250, Qo is the next 500 reference volumes, and 

30. Attitudes toward trustworthiness of patrons and existing 
physical facilities appear to influence this phase of li- 
brary work greatly. 



Q 3 is all remaining reference volumes, T is the 
number of titles, and the numerical values are abri- 
trary weights. In libraries providing effective serv- 
ice to populations of less than 25,000 people, dupli- 
cate sets or titles would not be counted. “Q” could 
also be expanded to reflect different types of titles. 

This formula would relate several kinds of refer- 
ence programs to each other. The greater weight 
given the number of volumes over 250 recognizes 
that a point is readied in specialization where each 
added volume actually increases the value of the 
program in a greater proportion; whether 250 or 
500 is the correct breaking point can only be de- 
cided by testing. The weights of 1.5 and 1.75 are 
also arbitrary at this point; if one wanted to work 
with smaller numbers, the weights could be .1 for 
Qi ; .2 for Q 2 , and .3 for Q 3 . 

Dividing the number of titles by the weighted 
total volumes raises even more the vaiue of the 
larger collections and preverts a library from hav- 
ing a high index number because its collection is 
composed primarily of a few standard encyclopedia 
sets. For the same reason, duplicate sets for small 
libraries are not counted because the added sets 
are not needed (although useful if given to the 
library) and do not add materially to its ability to 
give research or reference service. The formula 
could be adjusted to take into consideration such 
added factors as: study space, possession of certain 
generic groups of works, dates of publication, and 
personnel. 

Reference Questions. The number of reference 
questions is not a meaningful statistic except for 
very large libraries where the impact on work load 
and staffing is measurable. Even in these cases, 
attempts to “catalogue” questions have often been 
only partially successful, and a catalogue system for 
all libraries would require more training and time 
of personnel than worthwhile to get accurate and 
uniform reporting. So far as is known, no one has 
been successful in measuring the quality or value 
of these questions, primarily because so many of 
them require only a simple short answer. A more 
productive way to approach the function of “refer- 
ence questions” is to recognize that it cannot be 
developed on a whim but is a joint product of two 
other characteristics: (1) professional personnel 

and (2) size of collection. A large library in both 
respects will have a good reference service and 
indeed will generate a demand Tor the service in 
excess of almost any budgetary allocation made for 
it. Indeed, as the answering of reference questions 
gradually approaches research, the demand is prob- 
ably unlimited. In support of this position is one 
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study that suggests that reference questions are 
partly a function of the basic borrowing clientele 
of a library, i.e., a large juvenile or adult borrow- 
ing will produce respectively many juvenile or adult 
questions. 31 

There is one precise and meaningful way to 
measure this activity and that is in terms of the 
number of employees who devote their time pri- 
marily or exdusively to reference work. A person 
spending less than half-time would not be reported 
on the premise that he could not in this amount 
of time develop special reference skills. This al- 
most arbitrary definition of half-time does not 
mean other professional employees do no reference 
work; all of them do some in the area of their 
specialty. It is merely a way to isolate and show 
as precisely as possible the relative emphasis a 
library places on this function. Where there are 
collections under 25,000 volumes, libraries should 
not be expected to report any figure here because 
by definition they have limited book and personnel 
resources. Their contribution to the communitv 

j 

has a different emphasis. 22 

Theoretical Statement . The foregoing is recom- 
mended in part, also, because of a strong convic- 
tion that the profession’s basic approach to refer- 
ence questions has been wrong. Three lines of 
reasoning can be cited. First, the literature, reflect- 
ed specifically in ALA standards, 33 emphasizes that 
all libraries should have a strong reference service. 
At the same time, it is readily admitted by librar- 
ians with small collections that they cannot offer 
reference service because they do not have adequate 
book or personnel resources. What we are really 
saying, then, in these cases is that the libraries 
should have large collections so people can find 
answers to their questions. With this, there can be 
little disagreement; but whether one likes to admit 
it or not only a few libraries can ever own a large 
collection. The great majority of libraries can never 

31.. “Reference Questions — How Well Do We Answer 
Them?,” Edith P. Bishop, Library Journal 85: 3159-3161, 
September 15, 1960. One also jets the feeling from this 
study that perhaps people ask questions that they think 
can probably be answered. 

32. As the integrated system develops, librarians in small 
communities will funnel or fonvard questions to other 
larger units. It is quite possible that sometime in the 
future this activity will be a significant element in the 
workload. 

38. See Post-War Standards for Public Libraries, published 
by American Library Association and discussed in Prac- 
tical Administration of Public Libraries, Joseph Wheeler 
and Herbert Goldhor. (New York: Harper & Row, 1962) 
p. 832. 



offer more than an elementary form of reference 
service. 

Second, it would be even more accurate to say 
that reference questions are really queries about 
how to use the resources of a library. Presumably, 
the more informed the public is about techniques 
of searching for data the fewer the questions, but 
few questions according to present concepts implies 
poor service. One could argue that the idea of 
recording reference questions developed in part 
because some enterprising librarian wanted to show 
his board how much of his staff’s time was diverted 
from the acquisition and cataloguing of books. 
Certainly, there is no purpose for the most part in 
encouraging people to ask questions if they cannot 
be answered by a search of available resources. In 
this respect, “reference questions” are an adminis- 
trative cost like cataloguing, and the emphasis 
should not be on the librarian answering questions 
but teaching the patron himself how to search. 
This would be the most effective use of resources 
end would raise the level of ability of the patron 
as well. 

A still third line of reasoning can be offered 
which raises doubts about the present approach to 
reference service. Reference questions might be 
considered in some libraries as the equivalent of 
research. But if this is true, then the present staff- 
ing in most libraries is wrong — staff members should 
be functional specialists. In this case, no effort 
would be made to quantify service because the 
quantity would be “one research service” and justi- 
fication for budget purposes would be based on 
this quantity at some defined level of sophistication 
or specialization. 

In short, what is being suggested is that reference 
questions per se do not indicate either “good” or 
“bad.” All that questions tell us is (a) the number 
of persons who were motivated to approach the 
library and (b) whether the library had the re- 
sources to provide the answer. No other conclusions 
can be drawn unless one assumes that similar com- 
munities should genet ate the same questions, that 
there is a similar basic latent motivation in each 
community to ask questions, or that people in small 
towns ask only questions which a small library car. 
answer. If any of these assumptions are tme, a 
comparison could be made, but this author would 
not want the task of defending their validity. If a 
librarian wants to measure the public image of his 
library (as some do) by using the number of refer- 
ence questions, this would be valid. Such a measure- 
ment could best be made by analyzing the very 
unusual or what one might call “pathological” 
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questions. These are questions which clearly should 
not have been directed to the library, but by their 
asking indicated a public respect and confidence 
in the library’s research capabilities. 



Periodicals 

PUBLISHED STATISTICS ON PERIODICALS 
SHOULD INCLUDE AS A MINIMUM: (1) 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERIODICALS (TITLES) 
RECEIVED AND (2) TOTAL NUMBER OF 
VOLUMES OF PAST ISSUES. AN INDEX NUM- 
BER SHOULD BE COMPUTED SHOWING 
THE RELATIVE RANK OF EACH LIBRARY. 

In most statistical reports libraries now report 
the number of periodicals received, and within the 
professional literature one can find references to 
recommended minimum numbers that libraries of 
different sizes should own. As in book selection, 
there is a real problem in evaluating quality from 
these numbers. The possible variations in collec- 
tions can be illustrated from a compilation of 
holdings in nine small “test” libraries. 34 

1. The nine libraries collectively had 591 differ- 
ent periodicals. 

2. Of the 591, only 70 tides were available in 4 
or more of the libraries; only 32 in 6 or more 
of the libraries; and only 3 titles were available 
in all 9 libraries. These three were: Saturday 
Review , Time , and U.S. News and World Re- 
ports. 

3. The number of titles actually displayed differed 
significantly (both over and under) from the 
number reported in the previous annual reports 
to the Pennsylvania State Library. This indi- 
cates lack of uniformity in defining terms. 

4. One library (not the largest) maintains exten- 
sive back files. Another maintains them for a 
few select titles, and the other seven keep back 
numbers for no more than five years. 

Admittedly, this same variation would not be 
found in all libraries, but it does indicate a need 
for more preciseness if statistics on periodicals are 
to be useful. To this end, the following suggestions 
are made, 

Definition. For general reporting, only periodi- 
cals indexed in the standard guides should be in- 
cluded. If there are a significant number of others, 
they should be reported in a footnote. No distinc- 

34. Total volumes in the adult non-fiction collections of 
each were: 77,301; 30,984; 18,206; 15,960; 61,046; 16,366; 
9,188; 12,930; 12,547. 



tion should be made between those subscribed to 
and those received as a gift. Periodicals which are 
not available for general use ( e.g . deposited per- 
manently in public school professional libraries) 
should not be counted. Even though they are print- 
ed at regular intervals, religious tracts and special 
promotional items which are given to the library 
for general use and display should be excluded. 

Classification. The periodicals should then he 
classified to show any special emphasis in the col- 
lection. For public libraries, six distinct classes 
can be identified easily: (1) Professional journals, 
(2) Current Serious Feature Magazines, (3) Techni- 
cal-Special Journals, (4) News Magazines, (5) Cur- 
rent Popular Feature Periodicals, (6) Sponsored 
Publications. If such a classification were adopted, 
it would be relatively easy to move to the next step 
of setting standards for certain sizes of libraries. 

Back Issues. Ideally, libraries should report the 
number of back issues because they have a direct 
relationship to research capacity. Whether they are 
bound or not is a technical administrative matter 
which does not affect an evaluation of the collection. 

Index Number. In order to compare libraries, 
an index number should be computed using the 
following formula: 



Periodical Index = .5 



/Mr-Ni 

V T* 



+ .3 







where M is the total number (volume) 35 of back 
issues of that category of periodicals, N is the num- 
ber of current volumes up to five years old, the 
subscripts are the classes outlined in the section on 
dassification, T is the number of titles of that 
category, and the decimals are an abritrary weight 
of quality for each category. 36 An index number 
of this kind has several values. First, it provides a 
“neutral number” to show the relative rank of each 
library to each other. It cannot measure quality 
per se, but it can show deviation from an agreed 
upon ideal standard. Second, it is applicable to all 
sizes of libraries. Third, it places the various ele- 
ments of a periodical collection in perspective. As 
expressed above, the formula takes into considera- 
tion whether the library has a few periodicals with 



35 Volumes here refer to the volume numbering system set 
by the publisher of each periodical. 

M The weights can be adjusted. Before actual use, one statis- 
tical modification should be made in the formula so that 
the index number would be based on a scale of 100. 
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SAMPLE CLASSIFICATION OF PERIODICALS WITH 

Current Popular Feature Periodicals (.1) 

Better Homes and Gardens 
Saturday Evening Post 
American Mercury 
Catholic World 
House Beautiful 
Readers Digest 

News Magazines (.2) 

Newsweek 

Time 

Business Week 

Ebony 

Life 

Look 

Technical Special Audience (.3) 

American Photography 
Self Realization Magazine 
Modern Office Procedure 
Office Management 
High Fidelity 
Model Aeroplane News 
[Trade Journals] 



The number is the weight in the f 'rmula on Page 33. 



many issues or a large number dating back fewer 
years, a weight factor to reflect the value of keeping 
certain kinds of back issues, and a factor to dis- 
tinguish circulating and research libraries. For 
example, the smaller the library the closer its index 
number would be to zero. A library with back 
issues of Readers Digest would have a lower number 
than one with Harpers. As a library grew and 
added more professional journals, its index would 
rise. 

Since again no library has a complete set of all 
periodicals, this mechanical method is an easy way 
to give an indication of the relative amount of 
information available at any one place. Psychologi- 
cally, it will be difficult to accept the use of an index 
number because librarians (and others) tend to 
view the lower rating as a criticism or value judg- 
ment of “bad.” This use of the Periodical Index, 
however, is wrong. The index number has meaning 
in this restricted sense only as it applies to almost 
identical libraries. The difference in the index 
numbers of libraries should be viewed first as re- 
flecting differences in overall functions. “Good” 
or “bad” is determined after libraries with similar 



WEIGHTED FACTORS FOR A PERIODICAL INDEX 

Current Serious Feature Periodicals (.4) 
Atlantic Monthly 
National Geographic 
Scientific American 
Science Digest 
Vital Speeches 
Consumer Bulletin 

Professional Journals (.5) 

Analytical Chemistry 
Current History 
Journal of Accounting 
Personnel Journal 
American Economic Review 
Annuals of American Academy 

Sponsored (0) 

Pretzel Baker 
Ford Times 
Railway Age 
Asphalt Institute 
Lutheran Women 
Lions Club 



functions are identified. The formula can be modi- 
fied in several ways to show different emphases. 

Staff 

THE STAFF OF A LIBRARY SHOULD BE 
REPORTED AS THE TOTAL FULL TIME 
EQUIVALENT EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE DIS- 
CRETION ABOUT THE QUALITY OR QUAN- 
TITY OF SOME ASPECT OF THE PROGRAM. 
THERE SHOULD ALSO BE A BREAKDOWN 
SHOWING THOSE WHO MEET REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR CERTIFICATION. 

The current methods of reporting personnel vary, 
although nearly all formal systems attempt to differ- 
entiate between the professional and nonprofes- 
sional. The recommendation in this report differs 
from most others, including the federal system, be- 
cause the stress is on the measurement of a pro- 
gram or service from the viewpoint of the public 
as well as the public librarian. Viewed in this 
light, both detailed personnel data and a gross total 
have limited value. Research data shows that the 
total number of employees does not increase in 
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proportion to the size of library but follows instead 
an “increasing at a decreasing rate” curve. More- 
over, the dispersion around any point on the curve 
is large. Unless a citizen or librarian knows, there- 
fore, where his library falls on the curve he cannot 
visualize clearly what the “total staff” means — and 
even then he can only make deductions if his staff 
deviates markedly from the others. 

Further complicating the understanding of per- 
sonnel statistics is the vague definition of “profes- 
sional” and the specific problem of ascertaining 
what kind of staff is needed by the small library. 
Small libraries have few professional personnel, and 
they perform a much different function than those 
in larger organizations. 

Finally, note must be made of the differences in 
definitions of job classifications and the fact that 
the use of personnel in any one organization de- 
pends on a very large number of factors: One can 
even argue that the good librarian is a person who 
can adapt the personnel he inherits to the type of 
service that must be rendered. 

Despite the apparent gross diversities, and like 
most other areas of library administration, certain 
similarities or generalizations can be extracted. 
First, what both the public and the profession really 
want to know about a staff is how many people 
make decisions about the character of the library’s 
program. Secondly, they want to know whether 
these decision-makers have technical competence 
and breadth of interest, exert leadership, and most 
important display independence — all of which have 
a direct bearing on the quality and quantity of 
service that can be given. Although admittedly not 
a precise measurement, most professions have found 
that possession of a license or certification is the 
most feasible way to indicate that these qualities 
exist at least above some minimal point. 

If this recommended scheme were followed, secre- 
taries, custodial crews, bookmobile drivers, guards, 
and persons who work only at a charge-out desk in 
large libraries would normally not be reported. 
Whether a library has two or four secretaries or 
whether proper building service requires a janitor 
and boiler engineer is not too significant. In con- 
trast, an administrative assistant to a director of a 
large library and the head of a fiscal division would 
be included. In small libraries, some clerical em- 
ployees would be included because they make de- 
cisions about the library’s program. For example, 
these people may actually run the library during 
certain parts of the week and what reader service is 
given at these times is their responsibility. Where 
this kind of staffing pattern is followed, the clerical 



personnel will show up on the statistical reports 
as decision-makers but without certification or a 
license. Now, the profession suspects this approach 
to staffing is common in smaller libraries, but there 
is no proof of it. 

Every third or fifth year a special detailed report 
should be prepared on all employees. Such data 
(showing such items as classification, pay scales, 
hours of work, etc. of employees) would be of 
primary interest to the profession in showing how 
different libraries staff for both professional as well 
as housekeeping duties. Vacant positions might be 
reported at this time as a guide to recruiting en- 
trants into the profession. 

Objections. Although they have been alluded 
to previously, an extended comment is probably in 
order on at least two objections that will be made 
to this method of reporting. Some people will say 
that any definition of employees who have discre- 
tion about the quality and quantity of a program 
“will be vague and will prevent uniform reporting.” 
This is true only to the extent that librarians do 
not want to assess their organizations objectively. 
Far more complex definitions have been formulated 
(as in cost of living indexes) and are used. Even 
the large libraries are not complex administrative 
units because the types of service rendered are inter- 
related, and an examination of curricula at library 
schools shows such a marked similarity that one 
can only conclude that basic administrative pro- 
cedures and organizations do not differ much. In 
Pennsylvania, where there are only two large atypi- 
cal institutions, an agreement on definitions should 
be relatively easy. 

A second and more valid objection will be that 
a library could have a large number of profession- 
ally trained personnel doing clerical work, in which 
case it would be rated statistically higher than it 
should be. Admitting for the moment that a li- 
brarian might staff in this manner, one still could 
not state with certainty that it was wrong. All 
professionally trained librarians are not equal in 
ability and motivation. If those who are marginal 
are paid lower salaries and given some routine 
duties, can one really argue they are misused? The 
goal is to determine the number of employees above 
a minimum level of quality as represented by cer- 
tification. Other statistics must be examined to 
determine if most of them can be graded “A,” “B,” 
or L.. 

One must also recognize that all employees who 
control some aspect of a library program do not 
need to be trained as professional librarians. 
Whether one likes it or not, with the present short- 
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age of academically trained librarians, a concentrat- 
ed effort will have to be made to outline areas 
where the “non-professional” but educated person 
can work. A person, for example, with a B.A. or 
M.A. in the social sciences or literature or music 
could become a good reference librarian in many 
medium size libraries. In this respect, the method 
of reporting suggested here has an advantage in 
that it will reveal for the first time the extent to 
which this type of person is now being utilized. 

Physical Facilities 

STATISTICS ON PHYSICAL FACILITIES OF 
THE MAIN LIBRARY SHOULD INCLUDE (A) 
GROSS SQUARE FEET OF BUILDING SPACE 
AVAILABLE FOR DIRECT PERSONAL LI- 
BRARY SERVICE, (B) NUMBER OF STUDY 
PLACES, (C) AND NUMBER OF ROOMS 
AVAILABLE FOR GENERAL COMMUNITY 
USE. 

EVERY FIVE YEARS, A DETAILED REPORT 
OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES SHOULD BE 
MADE. 

Although a physical plant is fixed and easily 
described in architectural *erms, anyone familiar 
with libraries knows the same space can be used 
to emphasize quite different kinds cf programs. 
After visiting more than 60 libraries, it seemed to 
the author that three statistics best describe the 
choice of alternative uses of space made by any 
librarian and community. First, total gross square 
feet gives an idea of general community support, 
restrictions on growth, and general ability to fur- 
nish service. Second, the number of study or read- 
ing places for adults gives an indication of potential 
on-site use. As an illustration, Libary A that has 
study space for only eight to ten people and yet 
claims a service area of 25,000 population is clearly 
offering only an elementary -ervice of check-outs; 
opportunities for reference work are minimal. 
Third, the number of rooms allocated for com- 
munity use indicates the ability to give specialized 
services. So far as can be determined, the size of 
the rooms are not important since there are a varie- 
ty of equally valuable services that could be geared 
to available facilities. Until the general social 
function of the library is clarified, it would be 
difficult to argue persuasively that one large assem- 
bly room is worth more or less than two smaller 
seminar rooms. 

At first glance it may appear peculiar to exclude 
from a statistical report those sections of a building 
which are essential for the overall operation of a 



library but whidi are not used directly by a patron. 
On the other hand, their exclusion facilitates a com- 
parison of base programs, i.e., a comparison of the 
resources directly available for acquiring, storing 
and disseminating information. In most buildings 
there is no correlation between the size of a staff 
room or meeting room and effectiveness of an over- 
all program. In contrast, relationships are easily 
observed when stack space, study facilities, and 
charge-out space are examined. From this statistical 
report, one will still not be able to determine 
whether the space for the reported areas is used 
properly, new facilities are needed, supplementary 
community programs are sponsored, or crowded 
offices impede administrative activities and lower 
morale. An evaluation of these items must be by 
some other means than comparative statistical data. 
What the concept of “space for direct personal 
library use” does aliow is development of a mean- 
ingful standard for basic space needs to which other 
elements are added in accordance with the wishes 
of the librarian and community. 

Some reservation will be voiced to these recom- 
mendations because an economizing local board 
could interpret all space above that needed for 
“direct personal service” as a frill. This kind of 
objection is certainly rooted in reality, but the 
reality of the status quo should not be a final con- 
trol of all actions. If a new statistical reporting 
system set the stage for a serious discussion of 
library building needs based on more precise com- 
parative standards than square feet per capita, a 
major professional contribution would result — a 
contribution which also would interest the local 
community in its efforts to allocate its resources 
among many competing demands. 

In fairness to the reader, it should be noted that 
the statistics suggested in this report and the line 
of reasoning advanced in their support are not 
in agreement with the professional literature and 
many of the recent library surveys. For example, 
Wheeler and Goldhor use the figure of square feet 
per capita. This rati' however, is not precise 
enough because it ass 1 ’ that different elements 
of building needs are _.tated in the same propor- 
tion to the number of residents. This is not true. 
Certain parts of a building are adjuncts of a direct 
library program and depend on peculiar commun- 
ity needs. Some libraries, for example, do not need 
to provide special auxiliary cultural services while 
others must do so if the service is to be provided. 
Moreover, under a system arrangement, square feet 
per capita is less meaningful, if not outmoded, be- 
cause it assumes the traditional proportion of check- 









out and on-site study uses. If, on no other basis, 
improvements in high school curricula have upset 
this balance by stressing the latter use. A more real- 
istic measurement is one advanced two decades ago 
by Wheeler and Gitlens in The American Public 
Library Building, but unfortunately it has appar- 
ently never been amplified or systematically tested 
since then. 37 They proposed at that time a formula 
which took into consideration size of city, number 
of study places, circulation, and number of volumes. 

Financial Reporting 

ANNUAL REPORTS BY THE STATE SHOULD 
INCLUDE ONLY A MINIMUM NUMBER OF 
FINANCIAL ITEMS: (1) TOTAL EXPENDI- 
TURES, (2) TOTAL INCOME, AND (3) TOTAL 
EXPENDITURES FOR ACQUISITION OF LI- 
BRARY MATERIALS (BOORS, RECORDS, 
PERIODICALS, PICTURES, AND FILMS) . 

Very few areas of library administration offer as 
much opportunity as the financial area to gather 
and report statistics. In part, the opportunity stems 
from the public’s insistence on detailed records of 
income and expenditures — although it is often very 
lenient, if not negligent, in criticizing the propriety 
of some expenditures. As income and expenditures 
increase (in terms of either a local library or a 
state library) , the amount of record keeping also 
increases because “financial control” is one easy way 
to direct overall policies of a large organization. In 
Pennsylvania, therefore, with its state aid and move- 
ment for greater local fiscal support, one can expect 
to see financial records multiply rather rapidly. The 
only issue, as a result, is to be sure that (a) the 
growth is controlled, and (b) records are kept in 
such a way that meaningful information can be 
extracted horn them. This meaningful information 
should include items for local use, items for com- 
parison of local libraries, and items to aid the state 
and federal government in their advisory and con- 
trol responsibilities. This report takes the position 
that these various demands are not mutually ex- 
clusive in developing a satisfactory financial re- 
porting system. 

State Reporting of Financial Data. The three 
basic items of (a) total expenditures, (b) total in- 
come, and (c) expenditures for library materials, 
in conjunction with the other statistical data sug- 
gested in previous sections, will show the general 

37. The American Public Library Building, Joseph Wheeler 
and Alfred A. Gitlens. (New York: Scribner and Sons, 
1941. 484 pp.) . 



level and characteristic of the overall program. Be- 
cause of variations in local tax structures and li- 
brary needs, further breakdowns in a summary state 
report would not be too meaningful without con- 
siderably more supporting detail. Besides, the pur- 
pose of the greater detail is not to assess only the 
level or characteristic of the program but to evalu- 
ate the proper method for financing a library. 

Uniform Budget and Accounting System. The 
quality of the state reports would be improved 
markedly if a uniform budgeting and accounting 
system were adopted by local libraries. In many 
respects, this is the most important change needed 
in Pennsylvania local libraries. Now, financial data 
can be interpreted as only broad indications of a 
local program because of the diversity with which 
similar items are reported. For example: Is “free 
rent” an income? Is free truck service by a school 
board income? Are books purchased for school use 
an expenditure of the public library or the school 
system? Is an appropriation from the borough 
council an “appropriation” and/or a “gift” and/or 
a “tax levy”? 

Although many forceful objections will be articu- 
lated, there are several reasons why uniformity 
would assist the local librarians as well as the state. 
Most important, it would make possible compari- 
sons of library programs, leading to the develop- 
ment of standards which are more than the educat- 
ed guess of those in the profession. Secondly, a 
uniform system would simplify the work by both 
the local librarian and the State in computing 
eligibility for state-aid — in fact, if properly con- 
structed, a local budget itself would provide any 
fiscal data which the State might need. Third, in 
the process of keeping the records, the most im- 
portant data for local annual reports would be 
readily available. 

By building on budget theories developed for 
general municipal programs, a library fiscal system 
can be formulated easily. The focal point is an 
activity budget from which a variety of reports can 
be prepared and for which the accounting records 
are devised. In a simplified form, the necessary 
steps to prepare a meaningful budget along these 
lines are as follows: 

1. The total library program would be divided 
into activities. These activities would repre- 
sent major ideas of service of interest to both 
the board and public and also major programs 
over which a librarian wants internal admin- 
istrative control. These are: 

(1) General Administration 

(2) Acquisition of Books and Materials 
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(3) Direct Adult Service 

(4) Direct Children’s Service 

(5) Special Services to Other Libraries 

(6) Special Materials 

(7) Maintenance 

(8) Branch and Mobile Service 

(9) Capital Investment 

Most libraries perform all of these services in 
some degree now. Even if a library program 
does not include every one, the applicability of 
the system is not affected as long as standard 
definitions are applied to those that are present. 

2. All expenditures in each activity would be clas- 
sified according to (a) salaries and wages, (b) 
contractual services, (c) commodities, (d) capi- 
tal equipment, and (e) capital investment. 
Expenditures would be given a standard code 
number (activity and classification) and as- 
signed to a classification at the time of incur- 
rence. For most libraries with budgets up to 
$200,000, each activity will constitute a ledger 
sheet to which expenditures are posted from the 
journals. 

Total expenditures for either an activity or 
object are readily available from this classifica- 
tion. A single expenditure can be divided and 
posted to more than one activity. Salaries and 
wages can be divided in this manner also to 
show the amount of time devoted to each ac- 
tivity. 



3. Income should be classified as (a) Direct Prop- 
erty Tax, (b) Appropriation of Local Tax 
Money, (c) State and Federal Aid, (d) Fines 
and Forfeitures, (e) Gifts and Donations, (f) 
Enterprise Income, (g) Income in Kind. 

The following chart shows the format of a 
budget document and indicates possible standard 
definitions. A descriptive statement attached to the 
budget would be the Plan for State Aid. The extra 
detail in the budget could be analyzed on a research 
basis as needed. State aid would always be in a 
separate fund for both general administrative ac- 
countability and auditing; expenditures posted to 
the fund would be only those that were legitimate 
obligations of this source of income. Under this 
system, district centers would budget aid for this 
purpose as a separate service. 

Because this system is based on standard defini- 
tions of expenditures, it is easily adapted to any 
size of library. Large libraries may well have extra 
services (service to the blind, research collections, 
etc.) . Small libraries may be instructed not to use 
a service if no more than $100 (or perhaps a per 
cent of the total expenditures) are allocated to it. 

What about the basic accounting records, such as 
journals and ledgers? Basically, these will not 
change in the ir'“^ advanced accounting systems, 
with perhaps tht exception of opening some new 
ledger sheets so that journal entries can be posted 
directly to the activity as well as the particular fund 
involved. In the smaller libraries (budgets under 



SUGGESTED BUDGET FORM AMD LIST OF ACTIVITIES FOR MEDIUM AND SMALL LIBRARIES 



Actual Actual Estimated Budgeted 

Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
1959 1960 1961 1962 

1. Administration (Librarian's Office, 
staff assistants, public relations, 
professional obligations necessary 
to a library program, accounting, 
records, board expenses, etc.) 

Salaries and Wcges 

Contractural Services 

Commodities 

Capital Equipment 

Capital Investment 

TOTAL 
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Actual Actual Estimated Budgeted 

Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
1959 1960 1961 1962 



2. Acquisition of Books and Periodicals 

(Expenditure fcr books, replacement, 
rebinding and repair, cost of selection 
of books, cost of cataloguing, supplies 

i vi vVvtu/ tuivu vi ^ii i vvvrva • c 

ceived regularly, insurance. 

Periodicals: subscriptions paid by 
library, subscriptions paid by outside 
groups, binding and replacing, cost of 
selection, special equipment for 
display, etc. 1 ) 

Salaries and Wages 

Contractural Services 

Commodities 

Capital Equipment (Books and 
Periodicals) 

Capital Investment 

TOTAL 

3. Direct Adult Service (Service at 

charging desks, direct reference work, 
pages for reshelving, cost of special 
programs, displays, maintenance of 
cardholder registration, supervision 
of special collecions, cost of collecting 
fines, day guards, etc. 2 ) 

Salaries and Wages 

Contractural Services 

Commodities 

Capital Equipment 

Capiat Investment 

TOTAL 

4. Direct Children's Services (Charging 

desk, cost of story hour, special 
service to/for teachers, supervision 
of school collections, maintenance of 
cardholder registration, cost of 
special collections if placed in schools.) 

Salaries and Wages 

Contractural Services 

Commodities 

Capital Equipment 

TOTAL 



x The value of gifts (books or periodicals) not received 
regularly are not budgeted. If desired, these could 
be reported as a separate activity outride of the 
regular system for previous years only (1959, 1960 
coiumns). These items are received erratically for 
most libraries and have an undetermined value, 
partcularly for rare books. Acquisitions for children 
and adults could be separated if desired. 



2 Reference costs here are only those a direct 
result of a formal service. A small library 
where the librarian answers questions 
intermittently while doing other chores 
would not report this item. 
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Actual Actual Estimated Budgeted 

Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 
1959 1960 1961 1962 



5. Special Materials (Films, pictures, 

vertical files, records, loan and 
exhibit of special collections, 
clipping files, etc.) 

Salaries and Wages 
Contractural Services 
Commodities 
Capital Equipment 
TOTAL 

6. Maintenance (Rent, utilities, insurance, 3 

minor repairs, janitorial salaries, 
janitorial supplies, small replacement 
items.) 

Salaries and Wages 
Contractural Services 
Commodities 
Capital Equipment 
TOTAL 

7. Special Services to Other Libraries 

(Interlibrary loan and direct 
district center activities.) 

Salaries and Wages 
Contractural Services 
Commodities 
Capital Equipment 
TOTAL 

8. Capital Investment (Contributions to a 

building fund, bond payments, 
mortgage payments, direct cost of 
capital improvement.) 

Salaries and Wages 
Contractural Services 
Commodities 
Capital Equipment 
TOTAL 

9. Branch and Mobile Service 4 (Operation 

of vehicles, drivers, supervision at 
stops, special insurance, etc. Books 
and other services are in the 
previous categories.) 

Salaries and Wages 
Contractural Services 
Commodities 
Capital Equipment 
TOTAL 



* 

3 Rent is included here if it is a cash payment. 

If a rent in kind is included as income, the same 
amount should appear here as an expenditure. 

In neither of these two cases will the amount 
automatically be included in computing local effort 
for state aid. 



4 A library with several large branches would 
probably want detailed records on each one of 
them . In this case, this same system can be used 
by treating each as a separate library. Then, 
adding services at each branch and the central 
unit will give a grand total for each service. 
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Actual 


Actual 


Estimated 


Budgeted 






Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Source of Income 5 




1959 


1960 


1961 


1962 



Direct Property Tax Levy 

Appropriate of Local Tax Money 

County 

City 

School District 



State and Federal Aid 

State Aid as Local Library 
State Aid as District Center 
Federal Grants 



5 State aid as a local library and a district center 
should be treated as separate funds, and the normal 
fund integrity maintained in accounting records. 

For general annua k statistical reporting, all of these 
categories would not be used. The data, though, 
would be available for research. 

c Rent should be included as an income in kind, and 
as an expense for matching aid, if (a) the physical 
facilities are better than could be expected if they 
were owned, (b) for an interim period until new 
facilities can be purchased. In both instances, it is 
quite conceivable that only a per cent of the total 
rent should be allowed for matching purposes. 



Fines and Forfeitures 



Gifts and Donations 

United Fund 
Friends of Library 
Memberships 

Individual grants (cash and value 
of gifts received on regular 
basis.) 



Enterprise income 

Rent of building, apartments, etc. 
Interest or realized gain on 

investments and endowments 



Income in Kind 

Rent 6 

Utilities 7 

Personnel 8 

Other (Gift subscriptions to 
indexed periodicals. 
Books are not included.) 



Each community should decide whether it is 
cheaper to rent or own. The state's interest enters 
the picture if (a) the community attempts to shift 
the cost for this element to the state, or (b) direct 
services to the public are starved as a result of 
uneconomic expenditures for this purpose. 

This reasoning is based on the premise that each 
community has a basic responsibility to provide the 
physical plant for a library. As the concept of a 
district plan or integrated system is developed, this 
reasoning becomes invalid, and the state assumes 
an interest in establishing a certain kind of plant. 

7 All utility services received in kind should be 
included as income — and the corresponding 
amount as an expenditure — since they are 
considered operating expenses of any going plant. 

8 Personnel paid for direct by another public or 
private group should be listed as an income and 
expenditure. Volunteer help is not income in kind 
unless the persons are professionally trained and 
work the equivalent of half-time. 



§100,000) , several changes will probably be neces- 
sary since many of them use very simple financial 
accounting systems now. In most instances, periodic 
posting from a cash journal entry to an activity 
ledger sheet would be sufficient. 



Extension Service 

SERVICE OFFERED OFF THE PREMISES OF 
THE CENTRAL LIBRARY SHOULD BE RE- 
PORTED IN SUMMARY FORM AS FOLLOWS: 

BOOKMOBILES: (1) TOTAL BOOKMOBILES 
AND TOTAL AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS 
OPEN FOR SERVICE IN A WEEK AT (A) 
SCHOOLS AND (B) NON-SCHOOL LOCA- 
TIONS. (2) AVERAGE TOTAL STOCK ON 
ALL BOOKMOBILES (ADULT AND JUVE- 
NILE) AT THE BEGINNING OF A CIRCUIT. 
PERIODICALLY, SAMPLE STATISTICS 
SHOULD BE COLLECTED ON CIRCULATION 
AND CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STOCK. 

BRANCHES AND STATIONS: (1) TOTAL 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES AVAILABLE (ADULT 
AND JUVENILE) .38 (2) TOTAL SQUARE 

FEET OF FLOOR SPACE FOR DIRECT LI- 
BRARY USE. (3) AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
HOURS ALL BRANCHES ARE OPEN DURING 
A WEEK. IF A STUDY WERE MADE OF 
BRANCHES, OTHER MORE SPECIFIC INFOR- 
MATION WOULD BE NEEDED. 

Although extension service is a major element 
in many libraries, and especially is emotionally 
satisfying to advocates of bookmobiles, it is difficult 
to measure or describe in statistical terms. For one 
thing, the forms of extension service vary from 
the extremes of direct reader delivery service to 
the formalized branch or “regional” unit that ap- 
proximates a complete and self-contained library- 
program. Similarly, costs of such a service can be 
allocated in different ways, depending on whether 
one believes that extension service is a part of fixed 
overhead ccst or a strictly variable cost. 

Despite these difficulties, there are some areas of 
agreement on which meaningful statistics can be 
based. Two questions are paramount: (a) Is there 
an extension service? (b) Is the proper type used? 
The former is easy to demonstrate statistically. The 

38. It is assumed that the allocation of the books to the 
branch will be made by a professional and that the 
branch has access to the total collection in the central 
library. A detailed breakdown of the collection, there- 
fore, is not necessary for a summary description. 



latter poses more difficulty because of the reluctance 
of librarians to accept statistical descriptions of 
direct service. As explained earlier in this report, 
if statistics are viewed as a special language capable 
of succinctly expressing relationships, the problem 
is not as formidable. As an illustration, by employ- 
ing two concepts of (a) maximizing use and (b) 
unit cost of access, a formula such as the following 
one can be applied to the raw data outlined at the 
beginning of this section. 

Number of Capacity per hour multiplied by 

books number of hours open in a week 

Cost of operation 

This formula has not been tested and, therefore, 
can only be considered illustrative of the type of 
statistical description that is feasible. Nevertheless, 
an extended discussion of the concepts supporting 
the formula is probably in order because of the 
intense interest of the profession in measuring the 
kind and quality of extension service. 

The capacity per hour is computed by assuming 
that it takes about 25 square feet for each person 
while in an extension facility (including book space) 
and that three different persons per hour could 
occupy this area. Obviously, such usage would 
border on congestion and be considered an intol- 
erable condition by librarians. However, this con- 
dition does not invalidate the use of the two factors 
because the purpose is to determine some kind of 
maximum figure on which everyone can agree and 
then measure all libraries as deviations from it. 
Any other factors could be used as long as they 
reflected an extreme. The capacity per hour multi- 
plied by the number of hours open in a week shows 
the ability tc handle a maximum number of per- 
sons during this period. 39 As the hours open for 
service and/or the amount of space is increased, the 
larger is the number of people who can be served 
Dividing this number of people into the number of 
books gives a ratio of books per person, a term well 
known to the library profession. If the ratio is 
high, say 2 or 3 books per person, the extension 
facility can encourage greater use and be assured 
it can truly give book service. Or, a high ratio could 

39. This fact could be adjusted also by a factor to show the 
length of the checkout, but I think this would be too 
arbitrary, and create an impression that this element 
controls reading habits. One week is assumed to be the 
check-out period in the formula in order to get an 
estimate of the highest possible use. “Hours open” for a 
bookmobile is the total number of hours open at all 
(or each) stop m a week. “Cost of operation” is out-of- 
pocket cost, including rent and value of the collection; 
for a bookmobile, it includes annual amortization costs. 
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mean too many books are crowded into too small 
a space with too few open hours. Which of the 
two interpretations is applicable would be easy to 
determine. If the ratio is very low, say 1 book per 
person, the librarian would know that encouraging 
greater use would be self-deluding because there 
would not truly be books available for adequate 
service. A low ratio could also mean the facilities 
are open too many hours cr there is too much space 
in terms of the number of books; neither of these 
two conditions can be justified. Whereas book- 
mobiles with very high circulation rates are now a 
point of pride, the approach suggested here would 
mark them as suspect on the premise that people 
were merely marching through the facility and 
picking up a book. It is difficult for this writer to 
see the value of a library service that precludes the 
use of any intellectual processes by the patron; and 
the use of intellectual processes has as a precedent 
space , time , and books. In short, this formula is 
designed in part to stress the individual more and 
circulation less. 

Determination of Relative Costs. The next step 
is to divide the number of books per person by 
the actual operating costs lor the branch, station, 
or mobile unit in question. The result is a unit cost 
to provide a maximum service. Technically this 
new figure is cost of service per book, but in line 
with previous comments its meaning is actually 
much broader and should be labeled as a unit cost 
of access. If this figure were computed for a large 
number of extension services, a standard could be 
formulated. 

Perhaps the real value of a unit cost of access 
lies in its internal use within a library system. For 
example, a librarian can manipulate the figures to 
determine what form of service would theoretically 
produce the greatest access for a fixed number of 
dollars. Or, the cost of operation could be manipu- 
lated to determine what investment would be neces- 
sary to increase or decrease access. As cai be seen 
from a casual inspection, this formula in almost all 
instances would rate a branch, a station, and a 
bookmobile in that order as the most economical 
method of service. Whiie this ordering may seem 
obvious to many librarians, the advantage of com- 
puting it allows the establishment cf fixed points 
from which measurements or comparisons can be 
made. 

In order to make these measurements even more 
useful, two refinements can be made in the formula. 
One of them is to insert a factor for reference or 
study use. The second refinement L » elate the 
capacity of a facility to actual community needs. 



For example, one can assume that in an average 
community 30 per cent of the population over age 
five and within six miles of the library can be ex- 
pected to use a library facility that is reasonably 
well stocked. By subtracting the factor of “capacity 
per hour times the hours open” from this number, 
the librarian would have a statistical measure of 
the inadequacy of present or proposed service. 40 
A result of zero would indicate exact access needs 
were being fulfilled while a positive answer would 
indicate a deficiency, In Appendix A, there is an 
illustration to illustrate further the use of the 
formula. 

In this approach, there is little need to define 
the difference between a branch and station, as 
California has done, since the emphasis is on de- 
scribing the quality and quantity of extension serv- 
ice in a generic sense, i.e., how many people can be 
serviced with a given facility. It is assumed (a) 
that the larger the facility the greater are the variety 
of services that can be offered, and (b) that size of 
collection, budget, and staff will readily indicate 
whether the facility stresses, as Wheeler and Gold- 
hor state, “library service” or “book distribution.” 41 
Specific note must be made that this approach is 
different, but not necessarily inconsistent with the 
Standards of Quality for Bookmobile Service.* 2 In 
this publication, it is assumed that a decision has 
been made to operate a bookmobile. Having made 
that decision, the next question is what are mini- 
mal standards for both effective and efficient opera- 
tion of it. Here, though, the librarians are asked 
to do more precise thinking about when a book- 
mobile should be used as compared to a station or 
branch or individual delivery. This is discussed in 
very general terms in the section on “Role of the 

40. Thirty per cent is a conservative estimate (based on 
present statistical reports) of the number of cardholders 
per population and hence an estimate of a basic de- 
mand for service in the community. This concept is also 
based on the tendency of a facility to generate its own 
demand. An education factor to reflect general educa- 
tional level of the public could be added to the form- 
ula. ALA has set a standard for general library facili- 
ties which could be used. 

This constant assumes each person would visit the 
library once a week and is, therefore, a maximum figure. 
Some might argue this is misleading, and if so biweekly 
or triweekly visits could be substituted. Since the goal 
is to show deviations of alternative methods (i.e. rank- 
ing) I do not believe a significant distortion will occur. 

41. Practical Administration of Public Libraries , Joseph 
Wheeler and Herbert Goldhor. (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962) p. 412. 

42. Chicago: American Library Association , 1963. 16 pp. 
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Bookmobile” in the Standards of Quality for Book- 
mobile Service. 

Readers of early drafts of this manuscript took 
strong exception to this section on the grounds that 
in a community, political and social feelings will 
determine the form of extension service regardless 
of what cost or use statistics indicate. Certainly, 
in many instances this condition will prevail; and 
regardless of the popular image, library programs 
are not infrequently highly political (albeit a 
sophisticated or subtle form) . To argue, though, 
from this alone that statistical data on extension 
service should not be collected is to be guilty of a 
non-sequitur. Local decision-makers should still 
know the relative costs and effectiveness of the 
different forms of extension programs. If they place 
a higher social value on one form than does another 
community, such is their prerogative. Resources for 
a library program must always be valued in rela- 
tion to other alternative community needs. It is, 
therefore, quite reasonable to expect one commun- 
ity to place a much higher or lower demand on 
available resources for library service. 



School Service 

SCHOOL SERVICE SHOULD BE REPORTED 

AS FOLLOWS: 

1. TOTAL NUMBER OF BOOKS CHECKED 
OUT TO OR LOCATED PERMANENTLY 
IN CLASSROOMS OR SCHOOL LIBRAR- 
IES ON A GIVEN DATE SHOULD BE LIST- 
ED.43 IF THE BOOKS ARE CHECKED 
OUT TO THE SCHOOL FOR NOT MORE 
THAN TWO OR THREE WEEKS AND 
THE CHILDREN CAN TAKE THEM 
HOME, THE SCHOOL SHOULD BE 
CLASSED AS A SCHOOL STATION IN 
ORDER TO SHOW THE PECULIAR 
CHARACTER OF THIS KIND OF SERV- 
ICE. IF THE CHECK-OUT IS LONGER, 
THERE IS CERTAINLY PRESUMPTIVE 
EVIDENCE THAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

IS PROVIDING TEACHING ASSISTANCE, 
ALTHOUGH THE USE MAY BE OFFICIAL 
LY LABELED AS FREE TIME ENRICH- 
MENT READING. 

2. THE TOTAL NUMBER AND COST OF 

43. If young adult books were readily available on a rotat- 
ing basis, and the public library had sufficient stock, 
then a close liaison or cooperative program would be 
desirable. 



BOOKS PURCHASED EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
SCHOOL PURPOSES DURING THE RE 
PORTING YEAR AND THEIR COST 
SHOULD BE REPORTED. BOOKS WHICH 
IN FACT ARE AVAILABLE IN THE GEN- 
ERAL CHILDREN’S COLLECTION AT 
SOME TIME DURING THE YEAR 
SHOULD NOT BE REPORTED HERE. 
FOR EXAMPLE, BOOKS WHICH ARE 
CHECKED OUT TO A CLASSROOM FOR 
THREE MONTHS AND THEN ARE RE- 
TURNED TO THE SHELVES FOR PUBLIC 
USE WOULD NOT BE REPORTED. BOOKS 
WHICH ARE PURCHASED AND GO DI- 
RECTLY TO A CLASSROOM OR SCHOOL 
LIBRARY AND ARE NEVER BROUGHT 
BACK TO THE GENERAL COLLECTION 
WOULD BE REPORTED. 

One is impressed in Pennsylvania with the close 
ties between public libraries and school systems. A 
variety of factors are responsible, which range from 
outright financing of the entire library program by 
the school district and a feeling that the public 
library should help the school library to a realistic 
recognition by the librarian in some communities 
that if no public library service is given to the 
children they will receive no service at all. An 
appreciation of the importance of libraries to a 
quality curriculum is not a forte of many profes- 
sional public educators. 

Because of these problems stemming from the 
characteristics of individual communities, it is im- 
portant to collect data so that all concerned will 
understand how current resources are being devel- 
oped and utilized. From this data, a decision can 
be made about encouraging the emphasis on any 
particular system of school service. The data would 
be useful, also, for legislative purposes. 



Federated and County Systems 

ALL REPORTS SHOULD BE BASED ON IN- 
DIVIDUAL INDEPENDENT LIBRARIES (/.£., 
HAVING AN INDEPENDENT LEGAL STATUS 
AS DISTINGUISHED FROM A BRANCH CRE- 
ATED BY THE CENTRAL ORGANIZATION). 
IN ADDITION, THOSE WHICH ARE A PART 
OF A FEDERATED OR COUNTY SYSTEM 
SHOULD BE GROUPED TOGETHER. A SEP- 
ARATE AVERAGE SHOULD BE COMPUTED 
FOR THE SYSTEM. 

A SEPARATE REPORT (OR SECTION) 
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SHOULD BE DEVOTED TO OUTLINING 
THE CHARACTERISTICS Ol* THE SYSTEM: 

Yes Partially No 

1. Is there one central common 

budget for all units? 

2. Is all personnel supervised 

centrally? 

3. Are books and other material 

purchased centrally? 

4. Are books and other material 

catalogued centrally? 

5. Does each unit have its own 

independent governing board? 

6. Is the tota. collection rotated 

among all units?** 

7. Are residents allowed free check-out 

of the material at any unit? 

Federated and county systems pose a special prob- 
lem. For the most part they are created in order 
to make maximum use of all resources. In this sense, 
the component units should be considered as “one” 
since the total resources are available to each com- 
ponent. On the other hand, the differences in the 
degree of integration of these systems are so great 
that this line of reasoning is only partially valid. 
One system in Pennsylvania, for example, exists as 
a unit only to qualify for county aid, and in no 
6ense of the word are total resources used for a total 
program. The other extreme is the approach in 
Lower Merion Township where there is a distin- 
guishable unity of individual components. There 
are also an almost unlimited number of ways to 
organize a system for cooperative use of certain 
resources. 

Given such a variation, reporting on a federated 
basis exclusively is misleading. Truly federated 
systems in Pennsylvania tend to have a strong cen- 
tral unit and several weak satellite units. The act- 
ual availability of resources in these instances is not 
accurately reflected in an average because the in- 
dividual units deviate markedly from each other 
as well as the central organization. An average 
would prevent identification of areas of very poor 
service. Another element must also be considered. 
Since people do not travel far for library service, 
and since inter-library loans are not administra- 
tively feasible for current high demand items, 45 

44. In only rare cases is a total collection rotated. In all 
probability, though, the smaller the central library the 
more likely that it should be rotated. 

45. In the libraries visited, librarians usually said they made 
and received loans and shared their collection with the 
members of the system. In practice, the materials were 
available upon request. This is not sufficient for a label 
of “integrated system” since the burden is on the reader 
as the moving force. The librarians should be the major 
force by seeing to it that new or different bodies of in- 
formation are presented to the major users of the inde- 
pendent units in the system. 



each unit must perform a basic circulation function 
and to a lesser extent a study function. It is, there- 
fore, this basic service which should be reported 
and measured. Supplementary services associated 
with a federated system should be reported sepa- 
rately. 

Some libraries will object to this approach be- 
cause the statistics will imply a lower level of 
service than current reports show. These libraries 
must be made aware that such is not the case and 
that they should compare themselves to other simi- 
lar size libraries in a federated system. As federated 
or consolidated systems grow and the individual 
units take on the characteristic of a branch, statis- 
tical reporting should be based on the total system. 
In the meantime, areas of deficient service should 
not be hidden by the averages of a “system.” 



District Library Centers 

IN AN ANNUAL REPORT, DISTRICT LI- 
BRARY CENTERS SHOULD BE DESIGNATED 
BY SOME SYMBOL SO THAT THE READER 
WILL KNOW THAT IT HAS A DIFFERENT 
LEGAL AND FINANCIAL STATUS THAN 
OTHER LOCAL LIBRARIES. IN ADDITION, 
A SEPARATE SECTION OF THE REPORT 
SHOULD LIST THE DISTRICT LIBRARY 
CENTERS ALONG WITH THE FOLLOWING 
INFORMATION ABOUT EACH ONE. 

1. POPULATION OF THE DISTRICT. 

2. COLLEGE LIBRARIES SERVING AS DIS- 
TRICT CENTERS SHOULD REPORT THE 
INFORMATION IN THIS SECTION PLUS 
TOTAL COLLECTION AND NUMBER OF 
PERIODICALS SUBSCRIBED TO. 

3. NUMBER OF PERSONNEL DEVOTED EX- 
CLUSIVELY TO DISTRICT DUTIES. FOR 
SMALL DISTRICT CENTERS, THIS WILL 
MEAN A FRACTION OF ONE PERSON’S 
TIME WILL BE REPORTED. 

4. AMOUNT OF DISTRICT CENTER STATE- 
AID. 

5. TOTAL NUMBER OF INTERLIBRARY 
LOANS MADE BY IT TO OR FROM AN- 
OTHER LIBRARY. AN ITEM FROM A 
RESOURCE CENTER FOR A LOCAL LI- 
BRARY WOULD BE COUNTED AS LOAN 
FROM THE RESOURCE CENTER AND A 
LOAN TO A LOCAL LIBRARY. 

G. NUMBER OF REFERENCE QUESTIONS 
RECEIVED FROM LIBRARIES. 
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Activities of the district centers are not easily 
subject to statistical description. In all instances, 
leadership is the key to the success of th“ center, 
and the forms it can take are indeed varied. An 
aggressive librarian can take a poor collection and 
still make an imprint on a district by developing 
special services which he or she can provide at 
once. Without doubt, the best way to report dis- 
trict activities would be reproduction of the annual 
plans submitted for state-aid; but since this is not 
feasible, the State Library should give some thought 
to preparing special reports on district activities as 
compiled from the annual plans. 

Interlibrary loans and reference questions are 
probably the best present statistical index of the 
demand for service, and they are a good device to 



measure historically the deficiencies (and their cor- 
rection) in local libraries as well as the district 
center. For the immediate future, therefore, dis- 
trict centers should keep a detailed record of these 
transactions so that periodically an analysis can be 
made by researchers. To the extent that an item is 
borrowed from a resource center for a local library 
in the district, the number of interlibrary loans is 
inflated somewhat. But, the slight inflation can be 
justified in order to get a measure of the workload 
incurred by the district center. A reference ques- 
tion answered on the telephone at the time of in- 
quiry should be counted separately. 

Thv. amount of district aid is important for the 
reader as an aid in placing the activities of the 
centers in some kind of perspective. 



SPECIAL REPORTS 



The value of an annual statistical report is not fully 
realized if no action is taken beyond its printing. 

As stressed several times in this report, no one set 
of statistics can describe fully, on either a city or 
state basis, a library program which by its nature 
deals with such broad intangibles as intellectual 
development, therapeutic reading, and economic 
advancement. In some instances the statistics must 
be supplemented or expanded in order to provide 
greater accuracy; and in nearly all instances the 
reader must be given some kind of perspective with- 
in which to interpret them. If the latter in par- 
ticular is not done, the public is not only handi- 
capped in using the collected data, but in a more 
fundamental sense an opportunity to provide lead- 
ership for the profession is lost. 

This implied but strong plea for even more re- 
— --^#arch_.than^is represented by an annual statistical 
compilation is "madF^with ^—awareness that re- 
search takes the time of personnel and material re-~" 
sources and that some people feel research has 
blossomed in the general American economy to the 
extent that it now supersedes the service which it 
was originally supposed to support. However, re- 
gardless of its merits in individual situations, this 
fear or misgiving about research is probably illusory. 
Certainly all evidence supports a thesis that the 
library must assume a more active role in order to 
supply the information needed to maintain (let 
alone expand) the present social and economic 
system. The real issue, therefore, is whether the 



library can “look at itself” objectively enough ( i.e . 
determine what is being done rather than what 
should be done or what is thought to be occur- 
ring) to make rational and rapid decisions about 
needed changes. 

It is for this reason that the State Library is urged 
to undertake a series of special reports oriented to 
Pennsylvania but not parochial to the extent they 
are out of the main stream of American library 
development. Primary emphasis should be given 
to textual interpretations of either existing or spe- 
cially collected statistics by placing developments 
in a historical setting, relating certain services to 
the broader social setting in which the library 
functions as an institution, and raising questions 
about present practices and goals. In these reports, 
the State Library does not need to take a specific 
advocatory position, and probably should not, in 
the interest of encouraging local librarians to be 
"critical. - * 

If one report a year were prephredrtwer-a-periad_ 
of five to seven years, a large body of information 
would be available for local administrative use and 
as background reading material in academic library 
courses. Staff members at library schools might well 
be interested in preparing some of the reports . 46 A 
Library Trends based on specific research is the 
best example of the proposal suggested here. 

46. California and Illinois are examples of two states that 
publish special materials. 




Some illustrative subjects for special reports are 

listed below: 

1. Description and analysis of personnel practices 
(salaries, training, classification, fringe benefits, 
vacancies, ethical problems of the profession, 
staffing in a scarce labor market, general employ- 
ment trends and opportunities for the college 
graduate, etc.) 

2. Physical plant (survey of existing facilities, new 
ideas in library design, economic and legal 
issues in renting vs owning, experiments in use 
of different types of branches and stations, criti- 
cal appraisal of effect of different types of loca- 
tion on service, etc.) 

o. Census data (reprint and analysis of census 
items which have a direct bearing on library 
service — e.g., trends in age and educational 
achievement, population movements, income 
levels, industrial development and depression, 
etc.) 



Some librarians may wonder at this point why cir- 
culation data are not recommended for regular 
reporting. This particular information is so rooted 
in traditional library practice that its omission 
borders on heresy and could only be so advocated 
by a non-librarian. Without apology, though, the 
evidence suggests to at least one writer that circula- 
tion data are among the least significant now com- 
monly reported to a central agency. 

Several deficiencies can be noted. The amount 
of circulation is in a large measure a product of 
the kind of library being administered, and this 
in turn is a product of numerous other social and 
professional factois. As commonly defined (check- 
outs) , circulation is a very misleading measure of 
the use of a research library, a library that allows 
access to all stocks vs. one that must restrict access, 
a library that stresses fiction because a research 
TibraTyis located nearby, or a library that has an 
above average collection of periodicals and profes- 
sional journals. Present circulation figures are also 
a very poor measure of the number of persons who 
actually use a library or the pervasiveness of com- 
munity use. Since a reported circulation is in- 
fluenced by the length of the check-out period, it 
even has limited value in measuring demand for 
certain items. Finally analyses made of check-outs 
in several libraries show that a small number of 



4. Library service in the metropolitan area (extent 
of actual use, service in culturally deprived area, 
analysis of overlapping service, present meth- 
ods of financing, impact of metropolitan area 
on library service, feasibility of metropolitan 
library district, etc.) 

5. Extension and Special Services (survey of types 
of service, impact they have on other library 
programs, cost, special groups that need library 
service, etc.) 

6. Fiscal analysis (current and recommended 
budgeting procedures, economic issues in differ- 
ent methods of financing library service, cur- 
rent trends in financing, role of state aid, etc.) 

7. Library users (characteristics of cardholders, 
number and characteristics of actual on-site 
users, reasons for using library, attitudes toward 
libraries, frequency with which suitable mate- 
rial is not found, effect on library users if hours 
or location changed, etc.) 



N DATA 

books are responsible for a large per cent of the 
circulation. Circulation figures, therefore, tend to 
reveal only the turnover of a very small per cent 
of books. 

TABLE II 

CIRCULATION OF TWO GROUPS OF SELECTED 
PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARIES WITH SIMILAR SIZE 
OF COLLECTIONS* 

Group I 



City 


No. of 

Adult Volumes 


Per Capita 
Circulation 


Per Volume 
Circulation 


A 


21,636 


10.3 


2.3 


B 


1 9,603 


3.2 


2.5 


C 


1 9,428 


9.8 


2.9 


D 


1 9,871 


2.8 


2.5 


E 


1 8,608 


1.2 


.3 


F 


24,687 


1.7 


1.0 




Group II 




G 


100,391 


.4 


.6 


H 


96,641 


2.3 


1.5 


1 


81,000 


2.4 


2.2 


J 


116,866 


1.5 


1.5 


K 


82,180 


2.1 


2.8 



* Source: "Pennsylvania Public Library Statistics, I960." Pennsyl- 
vania State Library. 
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Although the major evidence is against maintain- 
ing circulation statistics, it would be erroneous to 
conclude that they have no value. When properly 
collected, they do measure the volume of material 
that passes in and out of the library, and this is 
sometimes useful to know for internal administra- 
tive purposes, and it can indicate with other data 
whether a library program is over emphasizing lend- 
ing service to the detriment of on-site use. For a 
discussion by a librarian who feels that circulation 



figures are useful in explaining a program and 
making decisions, see: Dean C. Gross, ‘A More 
Meaningful Statistical Report,” Wilson Library 
Journal, Volume 32, December, 1957, p. 297. For 
these particular kind of uses, a much more efficient 
way to collect the statistics is by sample techniques. 
At the time the samples are taken, additional infor- 
mation could be collected on average length of 
check-outs, number of books checked out at any 
one time, and demand for certain types of material. 



SUMMARY 



A statistical reporting system can be made very 
complex and comprehensive without difficulty. A 
simplified one, though, geared to the realities of 
local library staffs and related to specific needs poses 
more problems than it solves. The system embodied 
by the foregoing recommendations is no exception. 
Every effort has been made to include only those 
items which when taken singly or in conjunction 
with others tells something about a particular li- 
brary’s program. In some instances, an item meas- 
ures a particular characteristic of a program very 
accurately while other items — it is frankly admitted 
— describe only in general terms. In the latter in- 
stances, some accuracy has been passed over deliber- 
ately in an attempt to arrive at broad issues on 
which professional librarians can base generaliza- 
tions and develop standards. Throughout the en- 
tire reporting system, the emphasis is on data that 
would be meaningful (or could be made so easily 
by a librarian) to an informed lay group. 



The total recommended system is more complex 
than the present annual report of the Pennsylvania 
State Library or the periodic reports of the United 
States Office of Education. On the other hand, they 
are not as detailed as the report published by the 
California State Library. Once a record system is 
set up internally in the individual library, the data 
for each annual report can be easily prepared, and 
for the most part a librarian will seldom have to 
prepare other data for local community use and 
will not need to survey other libraries for data on 
special problems. In this sense, the system may 
result in less total work in some libraries. 

In some respects, the key to the entire system is 
the willingness and ability to prepare well re- 
searched special reports. Without them there will 
be no supplementary bench marks to use in inter- 
preting the data in the annual reports. Very im- 
portant in this respect is a self-inventory showing 
which libraries have special collections of docu- 
ments, rare books, and Pennsylvania materials. 
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APPENDIX A 



Notes on Extension Service 

The use of the formula on extension service can be 
illustrated as follows. 

Index of 







Square 




Total 


Maximum 




Volumes 


Feet 


Hours 


Capacity 


Effective Use 


A. 


2,500 


300 


20 


720 


3.4 






(mobile) 








B. 


2,500 


700 


50 


2,520 


.9 


C. 


2,500 


1,000 


40 


4,800 


5 



Assuming for the moment that community needs 
are for service to 2,000 people and that the desired 
Index of Use is “1” (one book per person), alterna- 
tive B in this situation is the best of the three. It 
can handle about 2,520 at the desired level of serv- 
ice; and if fewer people actually use it the level of 
service is conceivably higher. Alternative A can 
offer very good service but only to 720 people. If 
more people are actually run through the mobile, 
and this is possible, the facility is overcrowded, and 
probably only a very rudimentary form of lending 
service could be offered, a level of service below 
that implied by the desired goal. Alternative C is 
low at the other extreme of the scale because it has 
space and/or hours to handle a clientele in excess 
of the book collection; if the collection cannot be 
expanded, economic factors would suggest smaller 
space and /oi fewer open hours. If all three units 
functioned in some form in one system, the librar- 
ian would suspect from these figures that highly 
unequal services were being offered to the three 
clienteles. 

The cost of each operation might change the 
rankings. As an extreme, if the facility at C were 
free and only personnel costs had to be paid, C 
would probably be chosen. While this sounds ob- 
vious, and could be deduced without statistical 
manipulations, there are very few cases where facili- 
ties are completely free, in which case cost and 
maximum effective service must be balanced in 
some way. This mechanistic approach has the ad- 
vantage of establishing an initial point of balance 
to which other less tangible factors can be added 
before the final decision is made. Stated differently, 
self-deception and construction of rationales are 
reduced. 

The hours open and space are clearly key ele- 



ments in extension service, probably more so than 
for a central library. If a person studied his com- 
munity, curves could be drawn to show the proper 
amount for each. For most communities, the curve 
would be similar to the following: 




GRAPHICAL REPRESENTATION OF RELATIONSHIP OF HOURS OPEN, AMOUNT 
OF SPACc, AND NUMBER OF LIBRARY USERS 



At the lower end of the scale, each added unit hour 
(at the appropriate time of the day) would add 
more than one unit of users. At the other extreme, 
(e.g., say from 10:00 p.m. to 11:00 p.m.) each added 
hour open would result in less than 1 unit of users 
being added. The goal is obviously to reach as 
soon as possible the margin where an added unit 
in hours produces an added unit of users, and be- 
yond this point budget factors would have to be 
considered mote seriously. Space can be analyzed 
the same way except each added unit always allows 
1 more unit of users. In the diagram, point A rep- 
resents the point at which the amount of added 
space and hours produce the same number of users. 

At the expense of repetition, the reader who ob- 
jects in toto to any attempt to quantify elements 
of service should recognize that if devices like those 
discussed here are rejected, others must be devel- 
oped to aid decision making. The price of in- 
creased library service is complexity and larger sys- 
tems, which in turn create further demand for 
service. Ways must be found to identify areas of 
good and bad service more rapidly and accurately 
than can be done by surveys or o; .ions of pro- 
fessionals. 
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APPENDIX B 



Notes on Methodology 

Increasingly, readers of so-called research reports 
are demanding some statement on methodology 
which they can evaluate along with the conclusions. 
Since this report contains not only description hut 
recommendations for change, a few methodological 
comments are mandatory. 

The core of the data comes from personal visits 
to more than 60 libraries in 1960-61 in a study 
leading to the organization of 30 districts as pro- 
vided in the lf.oi Pennsylvania Library Code. Dur- 
ing these visits, interviews were conducted with 
librarians, board members, and community leaders. 
In addition, the basic service of the libraries was 
examined, and special statistical data was collected 
from internal records and annual reports. An inter- 
view schedule was used for basic interviews, but the 
number of interviews in each community varied 
according to the special needs of that study. 

This data, along with ideas written in the litera- 
ture and an examination of other state and federal 
statistical reports, was the basis for compiling a 
lengthy list of items which ideally would be useful 
in describing a library program; problems and diffi- 
culties in collecting the statistics were not consid- 
ered at this point. 

At the same time, a case study was begun at the 
Mifflin County Library. A research assistant spent 
two months in the community (1) conducting spe- 
cial depth interviews with board members and 
community leaders, (2) conducting an organization 
and method study of internal library procedures, 
and (3) compiling and analyzing special statistics 
on library use. A special written questionnaire was 
tested and administered to a random sample of 
library users to determine the extent of their use 
of the library and their attitudes toward it. The 
purpose of this case study was twofold. First it was 
to develop sufficient rapport with a community so 
that some feeling could be gained about what it 
thought important about its library and what it 
knew (and wanted to know) about its operations. 
Secondly, the purpose was to test methods of col- 
lecting statistics and their accuracy in describing 
elements of a program. The results, in brief, for 



this report were a major editing of the lengthy list 
of items mentioned previously. 

Then, 11 librarians agreed to let researchers go 
into their library and collect many of the statistics 
which now seemed most pertinent to measuring 
the quantity and quality of a library program. For 
the most part, the librarians did not know what or 
why items were being collected or tested. In this 
way the researchers could actually collect the sta- 
tistics and thus determine how difficult it would be 
for the librarians themselves to do it, and in order 
also to minimize any bias occasioned by what the 
librarian thought was important. Among other 
things, total holdings were counted according to the 
Dewey classification, samples were taken of card- 
holders and the “300” series in non-fiction. Where 
records permitted, samples of fiction tides were 
taken to measure usage, and periodical holdings 
were tabulated. Staff members were also inter- 
viewed in order to find if there were unusual char- 
acteristics of the program not reflected in statistics, 
and, therefore, what degree of accuracy could be 
expected from certain items. From tw r o to four days 
was spent in each of these libraries. Some more 
items were deleted as a result of this step and some 
others were added. Supplementing this data was an 
examination and analysis of the data in the statisti- 
cal reports of 14 states and annual reports of numer- 
ous public libraries located in all sectors of the na- 
tion. Where possible, statistical analyses were made 
to determine correlations or relationships and to 
determine the extent to which Pennsylvania librar- 
ies differ from those in other states. But, as is evi- 
dent from the subject of this report, true testing 
must await implementation of the uniform reports 
and definitions outlined in the preceding pages. 
Despite all the diversity of reports and programs, 
one still gets the feeling that there are more common 
elements among libraries than different ones, and 
that differences asserted by individual librarians 
are really not significant when viewed from the 
point of view of the community or the exploding 
printing industry. 

The formulas suggested in the text are derivations 
from the above procedure. Obviously, they have 
not been tested since the raw data needed for them 
still must be gathered by visiting each library. 



APPENDIX C 



SAMPLE LIST OF COLUMNAR HEADINGS FOR A 
STATE STATISTICAL REPORT ON PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

IDENTIFICATION 

Name of Library 

Location (by name of municipality) 

Appointment of Board 

Exclusively by another municipal body 
Exclusively as a private association 

Combination of appointment by municipal body and private association 



POPULATION SERVED 

Primary Service Area 

Adjusted Population — Effective Service Area 
Population for Which State Aid Claimed 



COLLECTION 

Total Volumes — Books 
Total Volumes — Juvenile Books 
Total Volumes — Adult Books 

Total Volumes — Reference Books 
Total Volumes — Fiction Books 
Total Volumes — Non-Fiction Books 
Total Volumes — 100 Series) 

200 Series) 

300 Series) 

400 Series) 

500 Series) Printed once every three to five years 
600 Series) 

700 Series) 

800 Series) 

900 Series) 

Total Volumes — Acquisitions during the year 

Total Volumes — Juvenile during the year 
Total Volumes — Adult during the year 

Total Volumes — Fiction during the year 
Total Volumes — Non - Fiction during the year 

Total Volumes — Musical Scores ) 

) 

Total Volumes — Records ) 

) Printed once every 

Total Number of File Drawers (Full Equivalent) — Vertical File) three to five years. 

) 

Library is Federal Document Depository (Yes or No) ) 



CARDHOLDERS 

Number of Cardholders Registered 
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PERIODICALS 

Total Titles 

Total Volumes — Five years or more old 
Periodical Index Number 



STAFF 

Total Staff (With discretion over quantity and quality of service) 
Total Staff Meeting Certification Requirements 
Total Staff (Full-Time Equivalent) — Reference Service 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

Gross Square Feet for Direct Library Service 
Number of Study and General Reading Places 
Number of Rooms Available for Community Use 



FINANCIAL REPORTING 

Total Expenditures — General Operations 

Total Expenditures — Library Materials 
Total Expenditures — Salaries and Wages 
Total Expenditures — Other 
Total Income — General Operations 

Total Income — Local Tax Money 
Total Income — State and Federal Aid 
Total Income — Gifts and Donations 
Total Income — Other 



BRANCHES, STATIONS, MOBILE SERVICE 

Total Volumes — For All Units 

Gross Square Feet Space — Direct Library Service, All Units 
Average Number of Hours Open — All Units 
Total Bookmobiles 
Total Branches and Stations 



SCHOOL SERVICE 

Total Volumes — Checked Out to Schools 
Total Volumes — Purchased Exclusively for School Use 
Total cost 



FEDERATED-COUNTY SYSTEMS 

Is there central common budget for all units 

Is all personnel supervised centrally 

Are books and other materials purchased centrally 

Are books and other materials catalogued centrally 

Does each unit have its own independent governing board 

Is total collection rotated among all units 

Are residents allowed free check-out privileges at any unit 
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DISTRICT LIBRARY CENTERS 

Population of the district 

Total Volumes 

Total Titles — Periodicals 

Total Personnel — Devoted exclusively to district duties (full-time equivalent) 
Total District Center State-Aid 
Total Interlibrary Loans 

Number of Reference Questions Received from District Libraries 



SPECIAL REPORT ON EXPENDITURES 

Total Expenditures by Activity ) 

Total Expenditures — Administration ) 

Total Expenditures — Acquisition of Books and Periodicals) 



Total Expenditures — Adult Reader Service 

Total Expenditures — Direct Children’s Services 

Total Expenditures — Station and Mobile Service 

Total Expenditures — Special Materials 

Total Expenditures — Maintenance 

Total Expenditures — Special Services to Other Libraries 

Total Expenditures — School Collections 

Total Expenditures — Capital Investment 

Total Income 

Total Income — Direct Property Tax 
Total Income — Appropriation of local tax money 
Total Appropriation — County 
Total Appropriation — City 
Total Appropriation — School District 
Total Appropriation — Other 



Total Income — State and Federal Aid 

Total State Aid to Local Library 
Total State Aid to District Center 
Total Federal Aid 

Total Income — Fines and Forfeitures 
Total Income — Gifts and Donations 
Total Income — Enterprises, Investments 



) 

) 

) Printed along with 
) other financial data 
) once every three to 
) five years for the 
) current year. Or, 

) printed periodically 
)as historical document 
) with data tor each year. 

) 

) Data are reported to 
) State each year. 

) 

) 



Total Income — Income in Kind 
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